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Poet  Laureate 


Henry  Real  Bird  (Photo  by  James  Wood¬ 
cock,  courtesy  of  Billings  Gazette) 


Henry  Real  Bird  named 
new  Poet  Laureate 

By  Brett  French 
Reprinted  with  permission 
From  the  Billings  Gazette,  Oct.  3,  2009 

Montana’s  new  poet  laureate  was  searching  for 
the  right  words  to  describe  how  he  felt  about  his 
recent  appointment. 

“All  the  years  of  looking  for  rhymes  and  riddles 
have  brought  me  over  here,”  said  Henry  Real  Bird. 
“I’m  just  a  really  simple  guy  that  can  live  with  one 
light  bulb  and  a  pencil.” 

Real  Bird  was  in  Billings  to  read  his  poetry  and 
talk  about  it  during  a  High  Plains  BookFest  pro¬ 
gram,  Oct.  2  at  the  Western  Heritage  Center.  Clad 
in  Wrangler  jeans,  a  black  cowboy  hat  and  wearing 
a  colorful  beaded  belt  with  a  large  rodeo  buckle,  he 
stopped  briefly  to  discuss  his  new  recognition. 

“I  knew  I  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  since  I  was  10 
years  old,”  he  said.  “And  ride  horses.” 

Now  he’ll  have  a  great  platform  from  which 
to  spread  his  ideas.  As  poet  laureate,  his  role  is  to 
encourage  appreciation  of  poetry  and  literary  life 
in  Montana  by  giving  readings  and  presentations. 

It  will  be  a  change  of  pace  from  his  work  raising 
horses  on  the  O-W  Ranch  in  Bighorn  County,  out¬ 
side  Garry  o  wen. 

Real  Bird  counts  his  teachers,  grandfathers  and 
poetry  patrons  as  essential  to  his  journey  -  not  to 
mention  the  saddle  broncs.  As  a  saddle  bronc  rider 
on  the  college  rodeo  team,  he  had  to  keep  his  grades 
up  to  continue  riding. 

“Writing  is  harder,”  he  said.  “But  one  fed  the 
other.” 

He  said  the  appointment  is  also  an  honor  for  the 
Montana  educational  system,  of  which  he  is  a  prod¬ 
uct,  from  his  days  in  grade  school  at  Crow  Agency  to 
a  master’s  degree  at  Eastern  Montana  College,  now 
Montana  State  University  Billings. 

His  resume  includes  appearances  at  the  National 
Cowboy  Poetry  Gathering  and  publishing  12  chil¬ 
dren’s  books,  a  book  of  poetry  titled  Where  Shadows 
are  Born  and  a  compact  disc  called  Rivers  of  Horse, 
He  has  traveled  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico, 
as  well  as  both  coasts.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
Little  Bighorn  College  and  recited  his  poetry  at  me 
2002  Winter  Olympics  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

His  work  is  at  times  intensely  local,  examining 
the  minute  details  of  his  life  in  southeastern  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  he  finds  awe  in  simple  things. 


See  Poet  Laureate  on  page  2 


Montana  Arts  Council  awards 
federal  economic  stimulus  funding 


Thirteen  arts  organizations  from  across  Montana  have 
been  awarded  American  Recovery  and  Reinvestment  in 
the  Arts  (ARRA)  funding  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
(MAC),  made  possible  through  the  National  Endowment 
for  me  Arts’  federal  economic  stimulus  funding. 

The  arts  council  granted 
$241,000  in  ARRA  funding, 
putting  Montanans  to  work  in 
me  arts.  These  one-year  grants 
are  used  for  positions  mat 
are  critical  to  organizations’ 
artistic  missions  and  are  in 
jeopardy  or  have  been  reduced 
or  eliminated  as  a  result  of  me 
current  economic  climate. 

Funding  may  also  be  used 
to  pay  fees  for  previously 
engaged  artists  and/or  other 
independent  contractors  to 
maintain  me  period  during 
which  they  would  have  been 
engaged  were  it  not  for  me 
economic  climate. 

The  total  work-force 
impact  of  mis  funding  for  Montana  will  help  restore  193 
contracted  personnel  and  partially  restore  19  positions, 
equaling  8.6  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  employees. 

A  five-person  panel,  comprised  of  members  of  me 
Montana  Arts  Council,  me  Montana  Legislature  and  the 
former  director  of  a  rural  art  center,  made  decisions  based 
on  the  strength  of  each  application,  and  then  added  an 
additional  filter  to  ensure  mere  was  broad  outreach,  geo¬ 
graphic  diversity,  a  variety  of  types  of  arts  represented. 


and  a  range  of  organizational  sizes  represented. 

The  following  organizations  were  granted  funds  and 
have  local  and  regional  impact: 

•  Butte  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts:  $24,717, 
which  will  partially  restore  salaries  for  both  me  ar¬ 
tistic  and  managing  director 
positions.  This  funding  also  indi¬ 
rectly  helps  BCPA  to  retain  four 
other  part-time  positions  within 
me  organization. 

•  Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center,  Miles  City: 
$25,000,  which  will  partially 
restore  bom  me  education 
director  and  me  administrative 
assistant  salaries.  This  funding 
will  directly  impact  me  center’s 
ability  to  continue  a  high-level  of 
programming,  including  their  as¬ 
sistance  in  after-school  program¬ 
ming,  care  facilities  and  group 
homes. 

•  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art, 
Kalispell:  $19,535,  which  will 

partially  restore  funding  to  hire  an  executive  director/cu¬ 
rator  position  (currently  vacant)  and  allow  me  interim 
director  to  return  to  her  former  staff  position  within  me 
organization,  which  is  also  currently  not  filled.  This  fund¬ 
ing  will  directly  impact  me  Hockaday's  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  its  high  level  of  programming  within  me  community. 


See  ARRA  funding  on  page  5 


"These  arts  jobs  may  not  be 
sporting  hard  hats,  but ... 
artists  and  arts  organizations 
are  hard  at  work  helping 
communities  attract  business 
and  providing  the  innova¬ 
tion  and  creativity  that  makes 
Montana  the  greatest  place 
to  work  and  play,  and  live 
and  learn." 

-  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 


Ben  Steele  at  the  center  of  new  book 


By  T.J.  Gilles 

Reprinted  with  permission 
from  The  Billings  Outpost, 

July  16,  2009 

Ben  Steele  recalls  that 
when  he  was  aboard  a  troop 
ship  headed  for  me  Philip¬ 
pines  in  1941,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  mother  in 
Roundup. 

‘“This  is  going  to  be  me 
greatest  experience  I’ll  ever 
have’  .  .  It  was,  but  not  me 
way  I  thought  it  would.” 

After  surrender  to  the 
Japanese  and  surviving  me 
Bataan  Death  March,  Steele 
found  himself  a  prisoner  of 
war  housed  in  a  converted 
18th-century  Spanish  prison  mat  served  as  a  hospital. 

He  was  glad  to  have  a  roof  over  his  head,  but  “for  six 
months,  I  couldn’t  walk,”  he  said  during  a  presentation  in 
July  at  the  Western  Heritage  Center  in  Billings. 

“I  had  to  do  something  to  occupy  my  mind,  so  I  start¬ 
ed  drawing,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  do  anything  of  the  atrocity 
nature”  but  stuck  to  stuff  he  knew  -  horses,  cowboys, 
scenery  and  daily  camp  life. 

“I  did  a  lot  of  mat  before  1  had  any  training  ...  I 
wasn’t  interested  in  technique,  1  was  interested  in  telling 
a  story.” 

Following  me  war,  he  used  me  GI  Bill  to  get  the 
training  at  Penn  State,  me  University  of  Denver  and  the 
Cleveland  Art  Institute.  He  taught  art  at  Montana  State 
University  Billings  and  its  forerunner.  Eastern  Montana 


College,  from  1959- 
1985. 

The  story  he  has  told 
and  retold  on  canvass  for 
seven  decades  is  now  a 
centerpiece  of  Tears  in 
the  Darkness,  a  story  of 
me  Death  March  and  its 
aftermath  mat  has  risen 
to  The  New  York  Times 
best-seller  list. 

Steele  joined  me 
book’s  authors,  Michael 
and  Elizabeth  M.  Nor¬ 
man,  to  discuss  me  book 
and  sign  copies  in  mid- 
July;  at  the  same  time, 
me  artist’s  work  was  on 
display  at  me  Northcutt- 
Steele  Gallery  at  MSU  Billings. 

“I  still  do  ’em,”  he  said  of  his  sketches  and  paintings 
of  his  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  “They’re  kind  of  an 
emotional  release  . . .  It’s  something  I  kind  of  have  to 
do.  It’s  a  passion.” 

Early  in  me  war,  U.S.  and  Filipino  forces  tried  to 
stave  off  the  Japanese  while  equipped  with  World  War 
I  single-shot  rifles  and  a  few  pieces  of  equally  anachro¬ 
nistic  artillery,  no  air  cover  and  scantily  trained  Filipino 
comrades  in  arms. 

“We  knew  only  two  things  mat  would  happen,”  he 
said.  “We’d  either  get  killed  or  we’d  be  POWs.  I  was 
so  tired  and  hungry  I  didn’t  care.” 


See  Ben  Steele  on  page  5 
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MAC  buzzing  with  advent  of  autumn 


Get  complete 
issues  of 
State  of  the 
Arts  online 

State  of  the  Arts  is 
now  available  online 
in  PDF  format  at  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil's  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov. 

Reach  the  publica¬ 
tions  by  clicking  the 
first  item  ( State  of  the 
Arts  Newspaper)  un¬ 
der  "Featured  Online 
Services"  on  the  right 
side  of  the  home 
page  and  selecting 
the  date  of  the  issue 
from  the  lower  drop¬ 
down  box. 

By  clicking  on  the 
"Co"  button  you  will 
see  a  page  containing 
all  the  articles  for  that 
month,  with  the  PDF 
version  at  the  very 
top  of  the  list.  Each 
issue  is  reproduced  in 
groups  of  pages  for 
easy  viewing  so  just 
pick  a  link  from  the 
list  of  contents  and 
off  you  go! 

Another  great  way 
to  Co  Green! 


The  arts  council  staff  has  been  busy  as  bees 
with  the  advent  of  fall.  Here’s  a  brief  recap  of 
what’s  kept  us  buzzing. 

The  biggest  news! 

Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  our  grants  and 
database  director,  and  her  husband,  Andy,  are 
proud  parents  of  a  new  baby  girl,  Cameron 
Jane,  bom  June  27.  She  tipped  scales  at  6  lbs., 
13  oz.,  and  measures  19  inches  tall.  Kristin 
was  out  in  July  and  August  and  is  now  back 
three  days  a  week. 

Her  baby  is  darling,  as  are  her  other  two 
tykes,  Daniel,  5,  and  JoLee,  3. 

According  to  her  mom,  the  new  family 
member  “specializes  in  toothless  grins  and 
waving  her  arms  around  like  a  tiny  Harry  Pot¬ 
ter  casting  spells.” 

Arts  education  survey  sent 
to  all  Montana  schools 

A  major  baseline  survey  is  being  sent  to 
all  Montana  principals  (all  grades  K-12), 
asking  for  information  about  arts  education. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Denise  Juneau  and 
I  are  signing  the  cover  letter  asking  for  their 
involvement,  and  many  groups  will  help  urge 
principals  to  complete  this  study. 

It  will  provide  us  with  key  baseline  data  to 
help  track  what  is  happening  in  arts  education 
in  the  state.  The  plan  is  to  repeat  it  every  year 
for  three  years,  and  then  to  conduct  the  study 
once  every  three  years  thereafter.  This  should 
be  most  helpful  in  determining  where  and 
what  kind  of  resources  need  to  be  allocated  to 
help  teachers  and  students  excel  in  the  areas 
of  arts  education. 

Beck  McLaughlin  has  been  working  on 
this  for  the  past  two  years  with  colleagues 
in  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  who  are  also 
conducting  a  similar  test.  The  responses  we 
receive  will  be  for  Montana  only,  but  it  is  nice 
to  have  comparable  info  from  neighboring 
states. 

Opportunity  Grant  morphing 
into  something  new 

We  are  currently  working  on  reconfigur¬ 
ing  the  Opportunity  Grant  program.  It’s  not 
working  like  we  hoped  it  would,  and  so  we’re 
retooling  the  program  to  be  broader  and  more 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  artists,  arts  educators 
and  arts  organizations.  With  fingers  crossed, 
we  hope  it  will  be  done  early  next  year. 


Cameron  Jane  Burgoyne 


Keep  tuned  to  our  website  and  to  State  of 
the  Arts  for  the  big  announcement  on  when 
it’s  done.  We  envision  that  this  will  still  be  a 
program  that  both  artists  and  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  can  use,  with  a  monthly  deadline  and  a 
$  1 ,000  grant  award. 

Economic  Development 
Committee  and  Governor's 
Arts  Award  (GAA)  Promotion 
Committee 

MAC  established  two  new  ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittees  to  help  in  strategic  areas.  Economic 
Development  Committee  members  Arlene 
Parisot,  Mark  Kuipers  and  Cyndy  Andrus, 
joined  by  Cinda  Holt  and  Ami,  had  their  first 
meeting  Sept.  22. 

The  GAA  Promotion  Idea  Committee  will 
meet  in  the  near  future  by  phone;  members 
are  Mark  Kuipers,  Tracy  Linder,  Corky  Clair- 
mont  and  Youpa  Stein. 

Leveraging  Investments  in 
Creativity  (LINC)  Cohort  De¬ 
velopment 

Cindy  Kittredge  and  Dyani  Bingham  have 
held  or  will  be  holding  folk  artist  cohort  meet¬ 
ings  in  Fort  Belknap,  Kalispell  and  Melstone. 
Cindy,  Cinda  and  Dyani  met  with  the  LINC 
program  director  while  she  was  in  Billings  in 
September  and  learned  that  LINC  has  invited 
us  to  apply  for  future  funding  to  continue  our 
work! 

Cindy  and  Dyani  also  did  a  two-day  tour 
with  LINC  representatives  to  Crow  Agency 
and  Northern  Cheyenne  reservations  earlier 


Poet  Laureate  (from  page  1) 


Hoola  Hand 

By  Henry  Real  Bird 

Today  as  I  let  go,  a  hoola  hand  into  the  dawn 
Among  silhouetted  horse  heads,  held  by  a  rope  corral 
But  then,  that  day  was  many  winters  ago 
To  good  horses  you  are  drawn 
I  have  asked  that  you  ride  the  best 
Of  beautiful  words  to  create  images 
Of  life's  reflections  filled  with  feelings  of  reality 
Winters  many  may  you  ride  the  best. 

As  sunlight  moved  in  the  wind 
Among  the  shadow  of  an  ash  tree 
I  gave  the  sweat  lodge  a  drink 
In  the  absence  of  memory 
An  ole'  feeling  sprouts 
In  the  charred  remains  of  life 
It  is  customary 
That  I  have  no  doubts 

Wishful  thoughts  and  prayers  through  dreams  strive 

For  peace  in  our  souls 

May  you  ride  the  best 

Through  the  four  different  grounds 

Upon  our  sacred  mother  earth. 

- 1 


"To  see  a  sequin  rainbow  on  crystal  snow,  I 
have  been  blessed,”  he  said. 

Or,  while  riding  into  the  Pryor  Mountains 
with  his  son  to  retrieve  cattle,  beholding  the 
snowflake  caught  in  the  mane  of  his  horse. 

“If  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  drinking  cof¬ 
fee,  I’d  miss  that.  I’m  lucky.” 

While  some  of  his  poems  stew  and  brew 
for  days,  at  other  times  he  can  hammer  one 
out  in  hours.  Right  now  he’s  working  on  one 
that  talks  about  the  Crow  Reservation  as  a 
Third  World  location  and  comparing  it  to  Wall 
Street  and  the  obsession  with  wealth  that  rules 
the  financial  district. 

“The  tepees  are  getting  smaller  and  smaller 
at  Crow  fair,”  Real  Bird  said  and  laughed. 
“There’s  an  unfair  distribution  of  wealth  on 
the  reservation.  The  CEOs  on  Wall  Street  are 
making  500  times  more  than  the  workers.” 

Real  Bird’s  appointment  was  announced 
by  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  Sept.  27.  He  takes 
over  for  Greg  Pape  as  Montana’s  third  poet 
laureate. 


this  summer.  LINC  plans  to  attend  our  June 
2010  council  meeting. 

Biennial  Audit 

The  audit  is  almost  complete  and  no  major 
issues  have  arisen.  Carleen  Layne  has  tackled 
a  very  large  project  in  developing  an  Internal 
Control  Policy  manual  which  outlines  all  the 
ways  that  we  make  sure  things  are  done  cor¬ 
rectly. 

We  are  next  working  on  monitoring  and 
testing  these  controls.  Let  her  know  if  you 
want  to  see  these  tools  at  clayne@mt.gov. 
(“Internal  controls”  are  the  big  audit  buzz 
words  these  days.) 

Annual  work  plan 

Staff  is  working  on  this  plan  now,  since  it’s 
due  in  October,  and  aligning  it  to  the  Operat¬ 
ing  Blueprint.  We’ll  also  have  the  FY  2009 
accomplishments  completed  and  posted  on 
the  website  by  year’s  end. 

ARRA  (Federal  Economic 
Stimulus)  grants 

Contracts  have  been  issued  and  press 
releases  sent,  with  work  done  to  determine 
what  info  to  ask  for  in  final  reports.  See  story 
on  page  one. 

MAC  asked  to  lead  advocacy 
webinar  for  NASAA 

The  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agen¬ 
cies  held  a  national  advocacy  webinar  on 
Sept.  24  and  asked  MAC  to  be  one  of  the  two 
featured  states  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

Southern  Arts  Federation 
(SAF)  Think  Tank 

Cinda  Holt  has  been  asked  to  participate  in 
a  think  tank  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Am 
Federation  in  Atlanta  (this  is  headed  by  Geri 
Combs,  former  director  of  the  Kentucky  Arts 
Council,  and  a  former  panelist  for  MAC)  to 
help  develop  resources  for  emergencies  and 
recovery  for  performing  arts  organizations. 
SAF  is  paying  her  tab. 

In  closing 

As  we  head  into  the  holidays,  I  hope  that 
the  coming  months  are  a  time  when  spirits 
lighten  and  there  is  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
fact  that  what  we  do  in  this  field  is  enormous¬ 
ly  important,  individually  and  collectively. 

With  all  the  belt-tightening  everyone  has 
done  in  the  past  year,  we  have  all  learned  that 
what  matters  most  is  family  and  friends  (oh 
yes,  and  our  health),  and  those  relationships 
that  give  us  joy  and  fulfillment. 

I  hope  that  we  all  can  carve  out  time  to 
make  the  most  of  these  most  important  rela¬ 
tionships  that  make  our  worlds  spin  a  bit  more 
nimbly  and  gladden  the  heart  along  the  way. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submissions 
of  photographs,  press  releases  and  news¬ 
worthy  information  from  individual  artists 
and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submissions 
is  Nov.  25,  2009,  for  the  January/Febru¬ 
ary  2010  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201;  phone  406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe, 
please  call  406-444-6430,  or  update  or 
sign-up  online  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Out- 
of-state  subscriptions  at  $1 5  per  year 
are  welcome  -  mail  your  check  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to  ... 


Michael  Punke 


Missoula  author  Michael  Punke,  who  was  nominated  by  President 
Barack  Obama  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  World  Trade  Organization, 
based  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Punke  would 
assume  leadership  at  the  world’s  most  influential  trade  body,  taking  on 
responsibility  for  managing  trade  litigation  between  the  United  States 
and  other  WTO  member  countries,  and  expanding  the  areas  of  com¬ 
merce  covered  by  international  trade  rules.  Although  best-known  in 
Montana  as  author  of  one  novel.  The 
Revenant,  and  two  books  of  nonfiction. 

Fire  and  Brimstone  and  Last  Stand, 
the  Wyoming  native  spent  14  years  in 
government  service  and  private  practice 
in  Washington,  DC.  From  1991  to  1992, 
he  served  as  International  Trade  Coun¬ 
sel  to  Sen.  Max  Baucus,  then-chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Subcommittee.  From  1993 
to  1995,  he  served  at  the  White  House 
as  director  for  International  Economic 
Affairs,  with  a  joint  appointment  to 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
National  Economic  Council.  He  moved 
to  Missoula  six  years  ago  with  his  wife, 

Traci  (a  native  of  Livingston),  and  their 

two  children.  Although  he’s  since  concentrated  on  writing,  Punke  has 
also  served  as  an  international  trade  consultant.  “It  has  been  an  incred¬ 
ibly  valuable  experience  to  learn  more  about  international  trade  by 
living  in  Missoula  the  last  six  years,”  Punke  told  the  Missoulian.  “My 
perspective  on  trade  issues  is  definitely  different  than  when  I  moved 
here,  and  frankly  that’s  a  perspective  I  very  much  hope  to  bring  if  I’m 
lucky  enough  to  be  confirmed  to  this  post.  Living  in  a  state  like  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  international  trade  is  so  important,  you  see  the  issues  daily 
-  whether  in  timber  or  commodity  export  -  and  having  seen  that  from 
this  perspective  is  something  very  important  to  me.” 

-  From  the  Missoulian,  Sept.  3,  2009 

Livingston  artist  John  Banovich,  who  displayed  three  new  works  at 
the  prestigious  “Prix  de  West”  Invitational  Art  Exhibition  and  Sale,  held 
June  12-13  at  the  National  Cowboy  and  Western  Heritage  Museum  in 
Oklahoma  City.  The  artist 
also  participated  in  “West¬ 
ern  Visions”  Exhibition  and 
Sale,  held  Sept.  18  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Wild¬ 
life  Art  in  Jackson  Hole, 

WY,  as  well  as  the  Jackson 
Hole  Art  Auction,  Sept.  19 
at  Trailside  Galleries. 

Helena  ceramist  Sarah 
Jaeger,  a  recipient  of  the 
Meloy  Stevenson  Award  of 
Distinction  from  the  Archie 

Bray  Foundation  in  Helena.  The  award,  presented  July  25,  acknowl¬ 
edges  outstanding  service  to  the  Archie  "Bray  Foundation  and  is  granted 

to  individuals  whose  commitment  has 
helped  to  sustain  the  Bray  as  “a  fine 
place  to  work.”  Former  Archie  Bray 
board  and  committee  member  Ray¬ 
mond  Dockstader,  who  died  in  2009, 
also  received  the  award.  The  former 
aide  and  adviser  to  former  Senate  ma¬ 
jority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.), 
and  deputy  director  of  the  American 
Folk  Life  Center  was  an  award-winning 
artist  and  member  of  the  foundation’s 
board  of  directors  from  1974-’97,  serv¬ 
ing  as  president  for  the  last  five  years 
of  his  term.  Jaeger,  a  former  resident 
artist  at  the  Bray,  also  served  on  the 
board  from  1992-2003,  during  a  period 
of  tremendous  growth  and  matura¬ 
tion  for  the  foundation.  She  served  as 
chair  of  the  Steering  Committee  for  the  Campaign  for  the  Bray,  which 
raised  more  than  $3  million  and  allowed  construction  of  the  new  Shaner 
Studio  Complex  with  no  finance  charges;  she  also  headed  the  Board  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  for  several  years.  According  to  the  foundation’s 
resident  artist  director  Steven  Young  Lee,  “Sarah’s  extraordinary  service 
to  the  Bray  is  grounded  in  an  exceptional  career  as  an  artist,”  which 
includes  being  named  as  one  of  the  first  United  States  Artists  and  her 
inclusion  in  the  PBS  production,  “Craft  in  America.” 

Whitefish  artist  Shawna  Moore,  whose  new  exhibition  “Mosaic,” 
was  on  display  Aug.  18-Sept.  8  at  Darnell  Fine  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  NM. 
Moore’s  work  is  also  featured  in  Shawna  Moore  Encaustic  Paintings,  a 
40-page  catalogue  of  work  created  over  the  last  two  years.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  edited  by  artist  Madeline  Shinn  Boyle  and  photographed  by 
Heath  Korvola  (learn  more  at  www.shawnamoore.com). 

Anaconda  artist  Fred  Boyer,  who  was  awarded  Best  of  Show  for 
three-dimensional  work  at  the  28th  annual  Calgary  Stampede  Western 
Art  Auction,  held  July  9  in  Calgary,  AB.  The  artist’s  winning  bronze 
sculpture,  “Monarch,”  depicts  an  Alaskan  moose  wading  a  river.  Last 
year,  Boyer  received  Best  of  Show  People’s  Choice  for  his  sculpture 
“Out  of  the  Bob”  during  the  Wild  Things  Fall  Festival  in  Lake  City, 

MN.  The  nostalgic  piece  depicts  a  hunter  returning  from  a  successful 


Dagga  Boy",  by  )ohn  Banovich 


Sarah  jaeger  with  Steven 
Young  Lee,  resident  artist 
director  of  the  Archie  Bray 


hunt  in  the  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness. 

Helena  ceramic  artist 
Richard  Notkin,  whose 
work  debuted  Sept.  24  in 
his  first  online  exhibition, 
hosted  by  AKAR  Gallery 
in  Iowa  City.  Tile  designs 
in  earthenware  and  terra 
cotta,  as  well  as  a  teapot, 
are  on  display  at  www. 
akardesign.com. 


Monarch"  by  Fred  Boyer 


Shaila  Sorenson  of  Bozeman,  who  was  named  the  next  ‘Treasured” 
Montana  Artist  by  Secretary  of  State  Linda  McCulloch.  Sorenson’s  art¬ 
work  will  be  on  display  in  the  front  lobby  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Of¬ 
fice  in  Helena  through  December.  McCulloch  launched  the  ‘Treasured” 
Montana  Artist  exhibit  in  January  to  showcase  the  diversity  of  artists  in 
the  Treasure  State.  Sorenson,  the  sole  proprietor  of  Dancing  Moonbeam 
Art,  is  the  third  person  to  achieve  the  recognition.  In  addition  to  print¬ 
making,  she  specializes  in  pottery,  sculpture,  storytelling  illustration 
and  collage  work.  “Shaila’s  passion  for  the  fine  arts  is  reflected  in  each 
of  her  pieces,”  says  McCulloch.  “Printmaking  is  a  delicate  process,  and 
I’m  confident  folks  will  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  exhibit.” 


Helena  artist  Karen 
Luckey,  whose  painting  “Old 
Classic,”  was  juried  into  the 
Catharine  Lorillard  Wolfe  Art 
Club’s  113th  annual  Open 
Exhibition,  held  Oct.  1-23  at 
the  National  Arts  Club  in  New 
York  City.  Luckey  was  also 
invited  to  send  paintings  to  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  Galleries  for 
its  “Miniatures  by  the  Lake 
Show,”  Sept.  25  in  Coeur  d’Alene. 


Old  Classic"  by  Karen  Luckey 


Great  Falls  dancer  Kristin  Tovson,  who  has  received  a  prestigious 
Fulbright  scholarship  to  study  dance  choreography  this  year  in  Berlin. 
The  graduate  of  C.M.  Russell  High  School  and  The  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  will  study  at  the  University  of  the  Arts  with  contemporary  dance 
artist  Thomas  Lehmen,  one  of  her  dance  mentors  in  Germany.  Tovson, 
who  recently  completed  her  master’s  degree  in  dance  at  Arizona  State 
University,  is  among  1,500  U.S.  citizens  who  will  travel  abroad  this 
year  through  the  Fulbright  program.  She  started  dancing  at  age  9  at 
Miss  Linda’s  School  of  Dance,  and  joined  the  Montana  Transport  Com¬ 
pany  during  her  years  as  a  student  at  UM.  She  also  performed  on  the 
East  Coast  with  hoi  polloi  and  Sara  Sweet  Robidoux,  before  entering 
graduate  school  in  Arizona.  “My  hope  is  to  dance  and  choreograph  and 
write  about  my  experiences,”  she  says. 

-  From  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Aug.  3 1 , 2009 

The  Mission  Mountain  Wood  Band,  which  performs  Nov.  27  at 
Harrah’s  Tahoe  South  Shore  Room  at  Lake  Tahoe  in  Stateline,  NV, 
where  Frank  Sinatra  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  once  performed.  Montana’s 
homegrown  band,  which  delivered  its  unique  blend  of  rock  and  roll, 
country  and  bluegrass  to  college  campuses,  television  studios,  and  the 
clubs  of  New  York  City  for  over  a  decade,  includes  original  members 
Rob  Quist,  Steve  Riddle,  Christian  Johnson  and  Greg  Reichenberg. 

Look  for  the  documentary,  “Never  Long  Gone,  The  Mission  Mountain 
Wood  Band  Story,”  to  air  the  end  of  November  on  Montana  PBS. 

Blackfeet  singer-songwriter 
Jack  Gladstone,  Helena  guitar¬ 
ist  Darrell  Casey,  the  Livings¬ 
ton  swing  band  Open  Range 
and  the  Helena  group  Bill 
Junior  and  the  Montana  Rang¬ 
ers,  whose  songs  now  constitute 
the  state  phone  system’s  “hold 
music.”  Vince  Crewey,  a  state 
phone  technician  and  musi¬ 
cian,  put  together  the  collection 
(which  includes  a  few  of  his 
own  tunes),  at  the  behest  of  Gov. 

Brian  Schweitzer,  who  found 
himself  listening  to  canned  mu¬ 
sic  while  on  hold.  “I  was  listening  to  this  elevator  music  and  I  thought, 
‘We  can  do  better  than  that,”’  he  told  the  Independent  Record. 

The  community  of  Whitefish,  which  was  named  one  of  the  Top  10 
“Coolest  Towns  in  America”  in  the  October  2009  issue  of  Budget  Travel 
Magazine.  The  community  was  featured  as  one  of  the  editorial  staff’s 
picks  for  up-and-coming,  affordable  travel  destinations  nationwide,  all 
with  a  population  under  10,000.  In  the  feature,  Whitefish  is  noted  as  a 
place  where  “ski  bums  and  urban  refugees  congregate.”  The  magazine’s 
editor  in  chief,  Nina  Willdorf,  noted  that  “Whitefish  rose  to  the  top  for 
its  mix  of  folksiness  and  style.  Residents  definitely  have  a  strong  sense 
of  pride  in  what  they  do,  and  they’re  just  as  passionate  about  the  rugged 
natural  surroundings  as  the  food  and  theatre  scene.” 

UM  Productions  (formerly  known  as  ASUM  Programming),  which 
celebrates  its  40th  birthday  this  year.  The  University  of  Montana’s  stu¬ 
dent-run,  student-funded  organization  (one  of  only  a  handful  remaining 
on  college  campuses  in  the  U.S.)  has  a  solid  reputation  for  presenting 
performances  by  everyone  from  emerging  comics  to  the  Rolling  Stones. 
Many  program  alumni  are  working  in  the  entertainment  industry,  which 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Send  us  your 
good  news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and  arts 
administrators:  Please 
let  us  know  about 
major  awards  and 
accomplishments, 
especially  beyond  the 
borders  of  Montana. 

Send  your  good 
news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times, 
33651  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT 
59824;  or  email; 
writeus@lively  times, 
com. 

If  you  include  a 
digital  photo,  please 
make  sure  it's  at  least 
1 50  lines  per  inch  (Ipi 
or  dpi). 
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Subject  line 
is  first  chance 
to  grab  readers 

How  many  times 
have  you  decided  to 
read  an  email  (or  not) 
based  on  the  subject 
line  alone? 

The  subject  line  is 
your  first  chance  to 
make  an  impression. 
Pack  your  subject 
lines  with  details 
about  what's  inside, 
emphasizing  why  the 
reader  should  take 
a  few  extra  seconds 
to  see  what's  in  the 
body  of  the  message. 

•  Change  it  every 
time.  Don't  waste 
space  with  dates,  edi¬ 
tion  numbers,  sender 
information,  etc. 

•  Lean  toward 
personal  value.  For 
example,  "Where 
Your  Best  Friends  Will 
Be  Dancing  All  Night 
Long"  will  work  bet¬ 
ter  than  "Register  for 
Our  All-Night  Dance- 
a-thon  Fundraiser." 

•  Describe  the 
candy,  not  the  wrap¬ 
per.  Tell  us  what 
goodies  are  inside  the 
email,  not  about  the 
packaging.  Forego 
wrappers  like  "Parent¬ 
ing  Workshops"  when 
your  readers  are  crav¬ 
ing  candy  like  "Din¬ 
nertime  and  Bedtime 
Routines  That  Pre¬ 
serve  Your  Sanity." 

•  Keep  it  short. 
Somewhere  around 
35  characters  seems 
to  be  the  ideal.  You 
can  play  with  subject 
line  length  and  see 
what  works  for  you, 
but  do  try  to  keep  it 
between  20  and  60  . 
characters  tops. 

Before  an  email  can 
be  read,  it  has  to  be 
opened.  Make  your 
subject  line  so  irresist¬ 
ible,  your  supporters 
won't  be  able  to  help 
themselves. 

-  Excerpt  from  Nonprofit 

Email  Marketing  Guide: 

7  Steps  to  Better  Email 
Fundraising  and 
Communications 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


in  turn,  spurred  the  School  of  Business  to  create  its  Entertainment 
Management  Program.  UM  Productions  celebrated  its  birthday 
with  a  free  concert  by  Cracker,  Sept.  4  on  the  UM  Oval;  in  addi¬ 
tion.  the  group  has  revived  a  performing  arts  series  in  response  to 
community  interest.  “Ironically,  in  1969  the  motto  was  ‘never  trust 
anyone  over  40,"  and  here  we  are  at  that  ripe  old  age,”  notes  UM 
Productions  advisor  Marlene  Hendrickson. 

The  YMCA  Writer’s  Voice  in  Billings,  which  received  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Writer’s  Voice  Grant  for  $2,000. 
According  to  the  program's  director,  Corby  Skinner,  the  funds  will 
help  support  administration  and  transportation  costs  for  Montana 
Poet  Laureate  Henry  Real  Bird  to  travel  to  communities  in  eastern 
Montana. 

Our  Community  Record  (OCR),  a  collaborative  artist  residen¬ 
cy  project  with  noted  photographer  and  author  David  J.  Spear  at 
Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo,  which  recently  received  a  grant 
from  the  Dennis  and  Phyllis  Washington  Foundation.  OCR,  which 
is  sponsored  by  A  VOICE  -  Art  Vision  and  Outreach  in  Commu¬ 
nity  Education,  seeks  to  encourage  junior-high  and  high-school 
students  to  explore  and  document  their  community,  culture  and 
history  through  storytelling  and  photographic  study.  Spear  works 
directly  with  students  to  develop  their  story-telling  skills  through 
photography  in  a  course  that’s  designed  to  compliment  other  areas 
such  as  history  and  English.  At  the  end  of  each  term,  the  students’ 
work  is  displayed  in  the  school  gallery  and  highlights  from  the  year 
are  shown  in  Pablo  at  the  Art  Slam,  a  community  art  event.  As  a 
last  step,  the  photographs  are  archived  for  future  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  community. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  which  sold  $144,238 
at  their  23rd  annual  benefit  art  sale  held  on  Sept.  12.  Proceeds  from 
the  Masters  in  Miniature  sale  were  up  32  percent  over  2008  sales. 
“We  are  thrilled  with  the  results,”  says  museum  executive  direc¬ 
tor  Darrell  Beauchamp.  “In  a  time  where  most  art  sales  are  down 
across  the  country,  to  have  a  show  with  such  a  large  increase  in 
sales  is  wonderful.”  The  fixed-price  art  sale  benefits  the  museum, 
as  well  as  the  artists  who  submitted  works.  Proceeds  help  fund  the 
museum’s  educational  programs,  exhibitions  and  operations. 

The  Center  for  Music  by  People  with  Disabilities  in  Missou¬ 
la,  which  recently  received  a  $3,000  grant  from  the  Change  Hap¬ 
pens  Foundation  in  Hawaii  to  support  the  creation  of  the  center’s 
ninth  music  studio,  which  will  be  launched  in  January  at  Chief 
Charlo  Elementary  School  and  serve  10  students  with  disabilities. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  friends  and  family  of  Ray  Wallace  Steele.  The  former 
director  of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls  died  Aug.  13 
at  his  home  in  Poison.  He  was  70.  Steele,  an  Army  veteran,  was 
bom  Oct.  25,  1938,  in  Charles  City,  Iowa.  He  graduated  from  St. 
Cloud  State  in  Minnesota,  with  a  degree  in  arts  and  drama.  Steele 
moved  to  Great  Falls  in  1964,  where  he  taught  at  West  Junior  High 
and  C.M.  Russell  High  School.  During  his  teaching  career,  Steele 
started  his  own  business,  Contemporary  Ideas,  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  build  doors,  light  fixtures,  cabinets  and  other  custom 
pieces  for  families  and  businesses.  He  also  showed  his  art  at  many 
exhibitions  around  Montana,  and  was  invited  to  display  his  work  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington,  DC.  He  became  director 
of  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  1969,  and  led  the  museum  through 
many  changes  and  growth  until  his  retirement  in  1989.  During  his 
years  of  retirement  near  Poison,  he  remained  active  in  the  art  world 
by  appraising  western  art  and  opening  a  small  gallery  in  Bigfork. 
He  belonged  to  many  organizations,  including  the  Archie  Bray 
Foundation,  and  serv  ed  as  the  chairman  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  in 
Great  Falls,  and  sat  on  the  council  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Montana  Museum  of  Culture  and  Arts  at  The  University  of 
Montana. 

The  friends  and  family  of  Flathead  Reservation  businessman 
and  auctioneer  Doug  Allard.  He  died  Sept.  16  at  age  78.  Allard, 
whose  Flathead  Indian  Museum  has  a  notable  collection  of  Indian 
artifacts,  grew  up  on  the  reservation.  “He  was  a  dreamer,  believer 
and  entrepreneur,”  says  one  of  Allard's  nine  children,  Jeanine  Al¬ 
lard.  “He  grew  up  as  a  poor  farm  kid,  half-Indian,  in  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  and  he  had  an  amazing  work  ethic.”  He  went  on  to  serve 
in  the  Marines  for  four  years  before  completing  his  bachelor’s 
degree  in  agricultural  economics  from  Montana  State  University  in 
Bozeman.  In  addition  to  the  museum,  his  many  businesses  stretch¬ 
ing  along  Hwy.  93  in  St.  Ignatius  include  the  Trading  Post,  Huck¬ 
leberry  Jam  Factory  and  Fruit  Stand,  General  Store,  Lodgepole 
Motel  and  the  Buffalo  Ranch  Cafe  and  Bar.  A  former  secretary  for 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  Allard  most  recently 
had  been  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  success  of  Salish 
Kootenai  College  in  Pablo.  As  the  longtime  president  of  the  SKC 
Foundation,  Allard  helped  build  an  endowment  that  allowed  the 
college  to  purchase  its  current  140-acre  Pablo  campus,  “10  to  12 
acres  at  a  time,”  says  SKC  President  Joe  McDonald,  who  grew  up 
with  Allard  on  Post  Creek.  His  “dedication  to  our  college”  is  one 
thing  McDonald  says  he  will  remember  most  about  Allard.  “That,” 
he  said,  “and  that  he  was  just  a  nice  person.” 

-  From  the  Missoulian,  Sept.  19,  2009 


Registration  now 
open  for  Made  in 
Montana  Marketplace 

Registration  is  now  open  for  exhibitor  space  in  the  2010  Made  in 
Montana  Marketplace  -  the  premier  venue  where  producers  of  Made  in 
Montana  products  and  wholesale  buyers  do  business. 

The  marketplace,  presented  by  the  City  of  Great  Falls  and  the 
Montana  Department  of  Commerce,  is  March  26-27  at  the  Mansfield 
Convention  Center  and  Missouri  Room  of  the  Great  Falls  Civic  Center. 

The  two-day 
trade  offers 
127  exhibitor 
booths. 

On  Friday, 

March  26, 
wholesale  buy¬ 
ers  from  across 
the  region  con¬ 
nect  with  the 
people  who  pro¬ 
duce  items  that 
qualify  for  the 
Made  in  Mon¬ 
tana  label.  The 
marketplace  is 
strategically 

timed  to  connect  exhibitors  with  wholesale  buyers  looking  to  purchase 
for  the  spring  and  summer  seasons. 

The  trade  show  is  open  to  the  general  public  Saturday,  March  27. 

“The  Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
Montana  entrepreneurs  to  share  their  goods  with  retailers  and  network 
with  other  businesses,”  said  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer.  “Last  year’s  show 
featured  127  exhibitors  -  the  largest  number  in  show  history.  It  was  so 
popular  several  exhibitors  were  on  a  waiting  list.” 

Exhibitors  showcase  dozens  of  creations,  from  handcrafted  furni¬ 
ture  to  gourmet  snacks.  Wholesale  buyers  represent  department  stores, 
grocery  stores,  gift  shops  and  state  and  national  park  stores. 

Building  on  the  2009  success  of  the  new  Artisans’  Gallery,  organiz¬ 
ers  are  offering  it  again  as  a  spot  where  Montana  artisans,  microbrew 
ers  and  vintners  showcase  their  products. 

“Because  the  2009  trade  show  sold  out  and  had  a  waiting  list,  ex¬ 
hibitors  need  to  register  now,  while  early-bird  discounts  and  booths  are 
available,”  said  Paul  Lloyd-Davies,  marketplace  coordinator. 

The  early-bird  discounts  on  booths  expire  Nov.  14.  The  selection 
jury  will  meet  the  following  week  to  select  qualified  exhibitors,  based 
on  complete  applications. 

Registration  packets  have  been  mailed  to  more  than  5,000  potential 
wholesale  buyers  throughout  the  West;  and  3,800  packets  have  also 
been  sent  to  potential  Montana  exhibitors. 

For  more  information,  call  406-455-8510  or  visit  www.greatfallsmt. 
net/events/madeinmonlana. 

Mining  for  the  Mother 
Lode  raises  $53,000 


The  2010  Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  is 
slated  for  March  26-27  in  Great  Falls. 


>■111111111! 


Supporters  of  the  performing  arts  from  as  far  away  as  Livingston, 
Ennis,  Anaconda  and  Deer  Lodge  went  “Mining  for  the  Mother  Lode” 
in  July  at  Fiddler’s  Green  Ranch  in  Cardwell  to  support  the  stages 
of  the  Butte  Center 
for  the  Performing 
Arts  (BCPA)  and  its 
children’s  outreach 
programs. 

Honorary  Co-Chairs 
John  and  Sue  Pullman 
and  Peter  and  Stepha¬ 
nie  Sorini  welcomed 
guests  to  the  event, 
held  at  the  home  of  Bill 
Sinclair  and  event  co¬ 
chair  Ruth  Lott. 

The  highlight  of  the 
evening  was  a  per¬ 
formance  by  fourth- 
generation  Montanan 
singer/songwriter  Stephanie  Davis,  who  captivated  the  guests  with  her 
songs  —  alternately  witty,  touching  and  tender. 

The  event  raised  more  than  $53,000,  with  $16,000  generated  by  the 
live  auction. 

Recognized  by  the  Montana  Standard’s  Editorial  Board  as  “a 
vital  economic  engine  in  Uptown  Butte”  whose  “operations  must  be 
sustained”  the  BCPA  does  far  more  for  the  extended  communities  of 
southwest  Montana  than  present  entertainment.  The  Mother  Lode  and 
Orphan  Girl  Theatres  bring  visitors  to  the  community’s  restaurants 
and  businesses,  help  companies  recruit  new  employees  and  provide  an 
impressive  setting  for  corporate  meetings. 

The  Broadway  Series,  the  Butte  Symphony,  the  Community 
Concert  Series  and  those  who  are  involved  with  Dynamic  Dance  and 
Tumbling  are  among  the  organizations  that  use  the  stages  of  the  BCPA. 

Planning  has  already  begun  for  the  second  annual  Mining  for  the 
Mother  Lode,  scheduled  for  July  15,  2010.  Call  406-723-3602  or  visit 
www.buttearts.org. 


Singer/songwriter  Stephanie  Davis  was  a  hit 
with  "Mining  for  the  Mother  Lode"  guests. 
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Ben  Steele  (from  page  1) 


"War  is  a  very 
nasty  thing. 
You've  got  to 

get  over  it." 

-  Ben  Steele 


About  70,000  Filipinos 
and  10,000  Americans  were 
captured  and  driven  on  the 
infamous  march.  Stripped  of 
their  mess  kits  and  canteens, 
the  soldiers’  water  supply  on 
the  march  might  be  found 
alongside  the  road  as  Filipi¬ 
nos  put  out  cans  of  water  or 
tossed  crumbs  of  food. 

Those  who  survived  the 
march  were  jammed  into 
boxcars  and  shipped  to  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  camps,  including 
Camp  O'Donnell,  where  half  the  prisoners 
had  malaria  and  the  23-year-old  private  some¬ 
times  was  assigned  to  burial  duty. 

“We  buried  2,300  of  them  at  Camp 
O'Donnell  in  six  weeks’  time,”  he  said.  Ma¬ 
laria,  dysentery  and  beriberi  raged  through  the 
camp. 

Steele  contracted  all  three. 

The  beriberi  was  the  worst,  as  he  retained 
water  and  swelled  up. 

“I  must  have  weighed  300  pounds,”  he 
told  a  Heritage  Center  audience  that  had  used 
up  all  available  chairs  well  before  Mr.  Steele’s 
introduction.  People  stood  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  center’s  lobby  and  craned  to  see  the  slide 
show  from  adjacent  exhibit  space.  Or  they 
entered  a  screen  door  to  an  exhibit  of  a  farm 
kitchen  or  sat  in  a  diner  or  night-club  booths 
where  juke  boxes  featured  Chan  Romero’s 
“Hippy-Hippy  Shake,”  1950s-era  songs  or 
taped  reminiscences  of  old-timers. 

Steele  remembered  that  one  day,  a  doctor 
miraculously  produced  a  raw  duck  egg  that  he 
gave  to  the  patient.  Almost  overnight,  he  lost 
all  that  water  and  weight. 

“I  was  skin  and  bones,  but  it  helped  me  get 
back  on  my  feet,”  he  said. 

Soon,  he  joined  a  work  crew  on  a  farm, 
where  they  were  shod  in  wooden  placards  tied 
to  their  feet  after  their  boots  had  fallen  apart. 
They  foraged  and  sneaked  ripened  foodstuffs. 

“We’d  boil  tap  weed.  Once  in  awhile  we’d 
find  a  snake.  We’d  fight  over  a  snake  . . .  It’s 


not  bad,  really.  Better  than  rats.” 

He  had  been  listed  as  missing  in  action  for 
18  months  until  the  first  prisoner  lists  were 
exchanged. 

“That  was  awful  hard  on  parents,”  said  Mr. 
Steele.  “My  mother,  she  blamed  herself’  for 
having  urged  him  to  enlist  when  the  peacetime 
draft  was  reinstated. 

When  he  was  freed  and  phoned  his  mother 
in  the  fall  of  1945,  he  said,  “she  just  screamed 
and  dropped  the  phone.” 

In  1944,  Steele  and  about 
1,100  GIs  were  jammed  into 
holds  for  a  62-day  cruise  to 
Japan.  The  ship  anchored  in  snug 
harbors  by  day  and  traveled  by 
night  to  avoid  U.S.  subs. 

About  70  miles  from  Hiro¬ 
shima,  they  toiled  in  a  coal  mine 
three  miles  underground  and 
didn’t  see  the  sky  for  more  than 
a  year. 

Once  back  on  the  surface, 
they  had  heard  the  atomic  bomb 
explosion  at  Hiroshima  but 
didn’t  see  the  mushroom  cloud, 
only  huge  billows  of  atomic  dust 
that  filled  the  sky. 

Following  a  second  A-bomb  attack  and 
the  Japanese  surrender,  he  said,  U.S.  planes 
“dropped  us  leaflets  that  told  us  what  to  do 
. . .  First,  we  were  not  to  harm  the  Japanese, 
which  we  didn’t ...  We  marked  the  camp  as 


POW  so  they  could  drop 
us  food.” 

Steele  now  chuckles 
about  gorging  and  sicken¬ 
ing  himself  on  a  box  of  24 
candy  bars  and  later  on  a 
block  of  raw  bacon. 

Conditioned  to  years  of 
wondering  where  his  next 
bite  of  food  -  let  alone  the 
next  meal  -  was  coming 
from,  he  stashed  a  bacon- 
and-egg  sandwich  beneath 
his  bunk  pillow. 

Significantly,  survivors  belonging  to  the 
American  Defenders  of  Bataan  meet  annu¬ 
ally  at  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range  in  New 
Mexico,  where  the  first  atomic  bomb  was 
tested. 

Asked  following  his  presentation  what  he 
thinks  of  the  bombing  of  civilians  at  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Nagasaki  that  brought  an  end  to 
the  war,  Steele  replied:  “First  of  all,  I  think  it 
saved  a  nation.” 

A  block-by-block,  house-to- 
house,  hand-to-hand  invasion 
of  the  island  nation  would  have 
cost  many  more  Japanese  lives 
than  were  lost  in  the  two  A- 
bombings.  Widespread  destruc¬ 
tion  might  have  delayed  -  or 
even  thwarted  -  Japan’s  eco¬ 
nomic  rebuilding  in  the  post-war 
years,  he  said. 

The  Japanese? 

“I  forgive  ’em,”  he  said. 

“War  is  a  very  nasty  thing. 
You’ve  got  to  get  over  it.  You 
can’t  hate,  but  I  used  to  be  very 
angry.” 

Asked  if  he  still  has  aches  and 
pains  from  years  of  mistreatment  as  a  POW, 

Mr.  Steele  brought  the  sprawled-out  crowd  to 
a  loud  round  of  laughter  -  and  a  long,  rousing 
standing  ovation  -  with  his  reply. 

“I’m  92.  Everything  hurts.  What  doesn’t 
hurt,  doesn’t  work.” 


M  ARS  IN  THE  DAKKNESs  •! 


Read  about  Tears  in  the 
Darkness  on  page  7. 


ARRA  Funding  (from  page  1) 


•  Intermountain  Opera  Association,  Bozeman:  $21,700, 
which  will  partially  restore  the  salaries  for  the  executive  director 
and  the  marketing  director.  This  funding  will  also  allow  them  to 
continue  hiring  all  support  positions  associated  with  the  produc¬ 
tions:  musicians,  guest  artists,  stage  crew  and  production  person¬ 
nel. 

•  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian,  Browning:  $5,400,  which 
will  partially  restore  the  salary  for  its  executive  director.  This 
funding  will  also  allow  the  organization  to  maintain  a  strong  activ¬ 
ity  level,  which  is  crucial  for  federal  appropriations  negotiations. 

•  Powell  County  Museum  and  Arts  Foundation,  Deer 
Lodge:  $24,979,  which  will  fully  restore  the  salary  for  the  collec¬ 
tions  manager  and  partially  restore  the  salaries  for  three  part-time 
receptionists.  This  funding  will  also  help  them  to  retain  staff  for 
oversight,  maintenance  and  housekeeping  for  the  facility. 

•  Rimrock  Opera,  Billings:  $24,000,  which  will  fully  re¬ 
store  the  salary  for  the  general  director,  its  only  full-time  paid 
employee.  This  funding  will  allow  the  organization  to  redirect 
resources  to  maintain  programming,  educational  outreach  and  to 
remain  in  Yellowstone  County. 

•  Yellowstone  Ballet  Company,  Livingston:  $5,000,  which 
will  partially  restore  the  salary  for  the  artistic  director  and  the 
composer.  This  funding  will  directly  impact  their  ability  to  keep  a 
high  level  of  programming  for  the  coming  season. 

Organizations  with  statewide  impact  that  receiving  funding: 

•  Art  Mobile:  $24,992,  which  will  partially  restore  the  sal¬ 
ary  for  the  executive  director  and  fully  restore  the  salary  for  the 
teaching  artist.  This  funding  will  allow  this  visual  arts  education 
organization  to  continue  to  serve  schools  all  across  Montana,  in 
nearly  all  56  counties. 

•  Humanities  Montana,  based  in  Missoula:  $14,906,  which 
will  fully  restore  one  part-time  employee  and  75  writers’  contracts 
and  allow  Humanities  Montana  to  continue  producing  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Festival  of  the  Book,  which  has  significant  local  economic 
impact. 

•  Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  based  in  Bozeman: 
$15,000,  which  will  partially  restore  contracts  for  84  performing 
artists,  three  stage  and  sound  managers,  and  two  administrative 
positions.  This  funding  directly  benefits  rural  communities  across 


Montana  that  bring  in  performing  artists  on  tour  for  their  local  per¬ 
formance  season.  A  partial  list  of  these  communities  includes  Fort 
Benton,  Hobson,  Lincoln,  Ronan,  Hamilton,  Gardiner,  Glasgow, 
Malta,  Chinook,  Havre,  Sidney  and  others. 

•  Writer’s  Voice,  based  in  Billings:  $22,500,  which  will 
partially  restore  the  director’s  position,  fully  restore  contracts  for 
eight  artists  for  TumbleWords,  and  also  partially  restore  contracts 
for  18  more  artists.  This  funding  will  help  Writer’s  Voice  to  con¬ 
tinue  offering  touring  writers  programs  in  southeastern  Montana. 

•  VSA  arts  (Very  Special  Arts)  of  Montana,  based  in  Mis¬ 
soula:  $13,271.  which  will  partially  restore  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  director  and  contracts  for  two  teaching  artists.  This  funding 
will  directly  impact  VSA  arts’  ability  to  provide  services  across 
Montana  for  children  and  adults  with  disabilities,  providing  strong 
advocacy  that  shows  the  value  and  impact  of  the  arts  on  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  development  of  social  and  job  skills  of  participants. 

“Montana  has  a  national  reputation  as  being  ‘The  Land  of  Cre¬ 
ativity,”’  says  Ami  Fishbaugh,  executive  director  of  the  arts  coun¬ 
cil.  “The  arts  have  a  significant  impact  on  Montana’s  economy." 

In  2003,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  sponsored  a  study  of  the 
tax-exempt  arts  organizations  throughout  the  state  that  showed  an 
economic  impact  of  $83  million  per  year,  producing  close  to  2,000 
full-time  jobs  annually.  In  fact,  Montana’s  nonprofit  arts  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  an  economic  sector,  have  a  greater  employment  impact 
than  one-quarter  of  the  state's  top  100  industries. 

“Adding  to  that  is  the  substantial  economic  impact  provided  by 
individual  artists  as  well,”  notes  Fishbaugh.  In  a  study  conducted 
by  MSU  Billings  in  2005,  Montana’s  individual  artists  had  an 
economic  impact  in  the  state  of  nearly  one-quarter  billion  dollars 
in  2004. 

One  out  of  every  78  people  in  Montana's  labor  market  is  a 
working  artist,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census,  and  the  number  of 
artists  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  state  workforce  grew  three  times 
faster  than  the  regular  labor  force  between  1970  and  2000. 

“These  arts  jobs  may  not  be  sporting  hard  hats,  like  many  of 
the  jobs  supported  by  other  federal  economic  stimulus  funding, 
but  they  are  just  as  important,”  says  Fishbaugh.  “Artists  and  arts 
organizations  are  hard  at  work  helping  communities  attract  busi¬ 
ness,  providing  the  innovation  and  creativity  that  makes  Montana 
the  greatest  place  to  work  and  play,  and  live  and  leant.” 


Bookforum 
full  of 
literary 
content 

The  new  book 
forum.com  is  brim¬ 
ming  with  content 
aimed  at  writers  and 
readers,  including: 

Omnivore:  Four 
times  daily,  Omnivore 
presents  the  Zeitgeist, 
with  seminal  content 
from  around  the 
world. 

Daily  Review: 

The  book  you  should 
know  about,  today. 

Outposts:  Liter¬ 
ary  events  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  everywhere  in 
between,  updated 
continuously. 

Syllabi:  Essential 
titles  from  experts 
and  aficionados  on 
the  subjects  of  their 
obsession. 

Registration  to  the 
website  is  free,  but 
required,  and  enables 
readers  to  post  com¬ 
ments,  submit  syllabi 
and  suggest  events. 
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Poets  &  Writers 
Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online  (www.pw.org) 
is  an  extensive 
website,  sponsored 
by  Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that  offers 
a  variety  of  resources 
to  writers,  including 
a  free  online  newslet¬ 
ter;  and  links  to  liter¬ 
ary  magazines,  small 
presses,  and  grants 
and  awards. 

Register  for 
"Speakeasy"  and  join 
conversations  about 
agents,  MFA  pro¬ 
grams,  novel  writing, 
poetry  and  much 
more.  Many  of  the 
listings  from  one  of 
P&W's  most  popular 
books,  A  Directory 
of  American  Poets  St 
Fiction  Writers,  are 
also  available  with 
search  capabilities. 
Locate  poets  and  fic¬ 
tion  writers;  use  the 
search  engine  to  list 
writers  by  agent  or 
publisher;  or  discover 
where  other  writers 
have  been  published. 


About  Books 


Under  the  Snow 

By  Melissa  Stewart,  illustrated  by 

Constance  R.  Bergum 
Published  by  Peachtree  Publishers, 

Atlanta,  CA 
$16.95  hardcover 

“In  the  heart  of  winter,  a  deep  layer  of  snow 
blankets  fields  and  forests,  ponds  and  wetlands. 

You  spend  your  days  sledding  and  skating  and 
having  snowball  fights.  But  under  the  snow  lies 
a  hidden  world  ...  “ 

So  begins  the  latest  collaboration  between 
Helena  illustrator  Connie  Bergum  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  author  Melissa  Stewart.  With  simple,  clear  sentences,  Stewart 
leads  children  beneath  the  snow  and  ice  and  into  the  burrows,  nests,  holes  and 
muddy  depths  where  insects,  small  mammals  and  reptiles  spend  the  winter 
months. 

Richly  detailed  illustrations  by  Bergum  deftly  tell  the  story  of  ladybugs, 
voles,  snakes,  fish,  frogs  and  turtles  as  they  drop  into  survival  mode,  even 
as  children  romp  in  the  white  world  above.  This  quiet,  cozy  book  will  help 
youngsters  realize  that  myriad  critters  live  and  breathe,  even  as  the  Earth  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fast  asleep. 

Stewart  and  Bergum  also  collaborated  on  When  Rain  Falls. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Teaching  Classroom  Guitar 

By  Steve  Eckels 

Published  2009  by  Rowman  and 

Littlefield,  Lanham,  MD 
$95  hardcover  and  $49.95  softcover 

Kalispell  guitarist  and  guitar  instructor  Steve 
Eckels  has  authored  the  first  comprehensive 
teaching  manual  for  guitar,  Teaching  Classroom 
Guitar. 

Designed  to  help  a  teacher  get  the  most  out 
of  their  chosen  method  book,  the  new  manual 
can  easily  serve  as  a  college  textbook  or  as  a 
desk  reference  for  teachers  at  all  levels. 

Written  by  a  master  classical  guitarist  with  15  years  of  classroom  guitar 
teaching  experience,  the  book  provides  outlines  for  daily,  weekly  and  semester 
planning.  An  outgrowth  of  Eckels’s  summer  seminars  for  teachers,  the  book 
covers  it  all  -  from  planning,  assessment  and  music  reading,  to  chords,  music 
theory,  jazz  harmony  and  improvisation,  remedial  techniques,  and  more. 

Reproducible  templates  for  assessment,  grid  and  staff  paper,  and  work¬ 
sheets  make  it  easy  to  implement  the  instructional  strategies.  The  extensive 
listing  of  popular  songs  by  grade  level  make  choosing  repertoire  easy. 

Eckels  is  a  national  board-certified  guitar  instructor  at  Flathead  High 
School  in  Kalispell  and  the  author  of  over  20  guitar  books  for  Mel  Bay  publi¬ 
cations.  Learn  more  about  him  at  www.guitarmusicman.com. 


Montana  Women  Homesteaders 

A  Field  of  One's  Own 
Edited  by  Sarah  Carter 
Published  September  2009  by  Farcountry 

Press,  Helena,  MT 
$17.95  softcover 

In  Montana  Women  Homesteaders,  historian 
and  author  Sarah  Carter  introduces  the  voices 
and  images  of  women  who  filed  on  160-  or  320- 
acre  homestead  plots  in  Montana. 

They  came  for  money,  for  land,  for  fam¬ 
ily,  and  for  a  new  life  -  the  single,  widowed, 
divorced,  or  deserted  women  who  left  homes 
in  the  East,  South,  Midwest,  and  even  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  start  anew  on  their  own  in  Montana. 

Photographs,  published  accounts,  family  reminiscences,  and  diaries  portray  the 
hardships  and  joys  of  these  women  as  they  claim  their  land. 

See  Grace  Binks’s  meticulous  homestead  scrapbook,  with  photographs  of 
her  homestead  shack’s  “kitchen  comer”  and  “parlor  comer.”  Read  the  work  of 
Pearl  Danniel,  who  filed  on  her  own  homestead  in  the  1920s  but  was  starving 
by  the  1930s  in  a  “land  of  phantoms.” 

With  an  introduction  providing  a  detailed  background  of  the  early  20th 
century  homesteading  movement,  Montana  Women  Homesteaders  offers  a  rare 
glimpse  into  the  texture  of  the  solo  women  homesteaders'  lives. 

Carter,  who  has  written  several  books,  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Alberta’s  history  and  classics  department  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Na¬ 
tive  studies. 

Border  to  Border  Historic  Quilts  and 

Quiltmakers  of  Montana 
By  Annie  Hanshew 

Published  2009  by  the  Montana  Historical 

5ociety  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$34.95  hardcover 

An  art  that  requires  determination,  hard  work, 
and  an  innate  sense  of  beauty  is  celebrated  in  this 
new,  coffee-table-size  book. 

Helena  native  Annie  Hanshew,  a  doctoral 
student  at  the  University  of  Utah  and  the  assistant 
director  of  the  American  West  Center,  wove  to¬ 
gether  the  compelling  stories  and  images,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mary  Murphy,  a  history  professor  at  Montana  State  University. 

The  book  contains  more  than  300  photographs,  many  of  them  in  color,  of 
historic  Montana  quilts,  as  well  as  of  the  people  who  made  them. 

Quilts  from  Montana’s  territorial  period,  statehood  and  settlement,  the  hard 
times  of  the  Great  Depression,  modem  Montana,  and  the  quilting  revival  under 
way  today  offer  what  Hanshew  calls  “snapshots”  of  births,  deaths,  transforma¬ 
tion,  weddings,  and  daily  life. 

Her  effort  has  been  praised  by  quilters  across  the  country,  including  Janet 
Catherine  Berio,  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  quilt  experts.  "Border  to  Border 
deftly  and  seamlessly  stitches  together  the  specifics  of  Montana’s  history  and 
the  diversity  of  its  women’s  artistry.  Lavishly  illustrated  and  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten,  this  book  is  a  ‘must  own,”’  Berio  said. 

A  paperback  edition  will  be  released  in  January. 
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‘Border  to ‘Bonier’ 


Historic Qutm  and 
Qutr.TMAecHs  or  Mon tama 

Annie  H.isishew 


Montana  Chillers  13  True  Tales  of 

Ghosts  and  Hauntings 
Edited  by  Ellen  Baumler,  with  illustrations 

by  Robert  Rath 

Published  October  2009  by  Farcountry 

Press,  Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

Award-winning  author  and  Montana  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  interpretive  historian  Ellen  Baumler 
has  once  again  unearthed  13  spine-tingling 
stories  in  her  new  book.  Written  for  children 
ages  9-12,  the  stories  are  all  true. 

In  “Tommyknockers,”  Baumler  offers  up  a 
chilling  tale  of  four  young  men  who  stumble 
into  a  ghost  town  near  Missoula  late  one  nigljt 
and  are  terrified  by  what  they  find. 

Two  boys  who  venture  into  the  ‘The  Harlem  Hotel”  discover  that  the  old 
building  isn’t  as  empty  as  it  appears. 

And  in  ‘The  Mansion’s  Little  Ghost,”  former  residents  of  the  Old  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Mansion  in  Helena  tell  of  seeing  the  same  ghostly  black  cat  wandering 
from  room  to  room,  only  to  disappearright  in  front  of  them. 

Bozeman  artist  Robert  Rath,  whose  work  includes  the  “Goosebumps” 
series,  contributes  28  spooky  black-and-white  illustrations  to  the  book.  Chill¬ 
ers  also  features  12  photographs,  several  of  which  show  unexplained,  ghostly 
images. 

In  her  introduction,  Baumler  touches  on  what  ghosts  are,  what  ghost  hunt¬ 
ers  do,  and  evidence  of  the  supernatural,  from  orbs  to  ectoplasm. 

She  challenges  young  readers  to  “keep  an  open  mind,  and  when  you  have 
finished,  ask  yourself  this  question:  ‘Do  I  believe  in  ghosts?”’ 


Goodnight  Tiny  Mouse 

By  Heidi  Anderson 

Published  by  Tate  Publishing  and  Enter¬ 
prises,  Mustang,  OK 
$9.99  softcover 

With  all  the  animals  in  the  great,  big  forest, 
where’s  a  tiny,  sleepy  mouse  to  go?  Follow  the 
little  creature  as  he  avoids  bears,  eagles  and  little 
girls  on  his  way  to  a  good  night’s  sleep. 

Montana  author  Heidi  Anderson’s  bedtime 
story  melds  vivid  pictures  and  gentle  humor. 

Goodnight  Tiny  Mouse  is  also  an  eLIVE  title, 
meaning  each  printed  copy  contains  a  code 
redeemable  for  a  free  audio  version. 

Anderson,  a  stay-at-home  mother  of  two,  resides  with  her  family  in 
Frenchtown. 
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Postcard  History  Series: 

Billings  and  Fort  Benton 

By  James  M.  Reich  (Billings)  and  Ken 

Robison  (Fort  Benton) 

Published  2009  by  Arcadia  Publishing, 

Mount  Pleasant,  SC 
$21 .99  softcover 

Two  new  books  explore  the  history  of  Bill¬ 
ings  and  Fort  Benton  through  compilations  of 
postcards.  “As  a  timesaving  alternative  to  formal 
letters,  postcards  were  essentially  the  email  of 
their  day,”  writes  Ken  Robison  in  the  introduction 
to  his  book.  Fort  Benton. 

Indeed,  the  images  and  interpretive  text  offer  a 
bite-sized  sampling  of  each  town’s  rich  history.  Bill¬ 
ings,  written  by  local  postal  worker  and  history  buff 
James  M.  Reich,  recounts  the  Magic  City’s  early  years 
as  it  grew  and  prospered  from  a  tent  town  into  the 
state’s  largest  city. 

Along  the  way,  he  devotes  chapters  to  the 
industries  (agriculture,  livestock,  sugar  beets  and  oil 
refineries)  that  helped  the  community  flourish,  and  the 
active  chamber  of  commerce,  “which  promoted  the 
city  at  every  level.” 

From  hospitals  and  hotels  to  banks,  government  buildings  and  a  thriving  * 
downtown  business  community,  Billings  traces  the  town’s  trajectory  to  a  hub 
of  shopping  and  industry.  In  all,  the  book  contains  226  postcards,  all  gleaned 
from  Reich’s  sizeable  private  collection. 

The  other  new  book  in  Arcadia’s  Postcard  History  Series  depicts  Fort  Ben¬ 
ton,  a  town  perched  at  the  apex  of  much  of  the  state’s  early  history. 

Once  a  natural  ford  for  Native  Americans  to  cross  the  Missouri  River,  Fort 
Benton  was  first  established  as  an  outpost  for  the  American  Fur  Company, 
with  steamboats  making  their  way  up  the  river  to  deliver  trade  goods  and  back 
downriver  laden  with  furs  and  buffalo  robes.  Eventually,  it  became  a  transpor¬ 
tation  hub  for  homesteaders,  mining  camps  and  military  posts  throughout  the 
region. 

‘These  were  wild  and  woolly  days,  and  the  streets  of  Fort  Benton  were 
roamed  by  the  rich  and  famous,  scoundrels  and  killers,  merchants  and  gam¬ 
blers  ...”  writes  Robison. 

The  community  still  brims  with  history,  and  was  designated  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  in  1961.  The  author  is  a  historian  at  the  Overholser  Histori¬ 
cal  Research  Center  in  Fort  Benton,  and  the  images  in  his  book  come  from  his 
own  collection,  as  well  as  that  of  the  OHRC  and  “Montana's  premier  postcard 
collector”  Tom  Mulvaney. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Montana  impressions 
Photographs  by  John  Reddy 
Published  March  2009 
by  Farcountry  Press, 

Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

Helena  photographer  John 
Reddy  returns  to  familiar  and 
beloved  terrain  with  his  most  recent 
visual  ode  to  the  state,  Montana 
Impressions. 

In  addition  to  dramatic  land¬ 
scapes  that  embrace  the  state  from 
east  to  west  and  north  to  south, 

Reddy  also  includes  images  of  some  of  Montana’s  iconic  critters  -  including 
a  bobcat  and  grizzly  bear.  Cowboys  and  cowgirls  put  in  an  appearance,  as  do 
fishermen  and  Native  Americans  in  full  dance  regalia. 

The  grandeur  of  the  State  Capitol,  as  well  as  its  more  humble  relatives  -  a 
weathered  bam,  country  church  and  dilapidated  saloon  in  Garnet  Ghost  Town 
-  keep  company  with  the  elegant  lines  of  teepee  poles  at  Big  Hole  National 
Battlefield. 

The  photographer  holds  a  degree  in  photography  from  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  lectured  for  two  years.  His  images  have  appeared  in  a  host  of 
magazines  and  are  featured  in  the  Compass  American  Guide,  Montana,  avail-  • 
able  throughout  the  United  States.  Other  book  credits  include  Montana  Wild 
and  Beautiful,  volumes  one  and  two,  Glacier  Wild  and  Beautiful  and  Glacier 
Impressions. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Jack's  Last  Promise 

By  Richard  W.  Neumann  Jr. 

Published  March  16,  2009,  by  Publish 
America 
$24.95 

Nick  Adams  lives  a  charmed  life,  happily 
married  to  the  woman  of  his  dreams  and  flying 
jets  as  a  Marine  fighter  pilot.  “Always  do  your 
best  and  always  keep  your  promises”  is  the  motto 
he  learned  from  his  uncle  Jack. 

But  now,  with  a  child  on  the  way,  he’s  at  a 
crossroads  in  his  life. 

He  journeys  back  to  his  Michigan  hometown 
to  attend  the  20-year  reunion  of  his  state  cham¬ 
pionship  baseball  team  hoping  to  find  answers  to 
unresolved  issues.  Can  his  teammates  inspire  him  once  more?  Can  he  connect 
with  his  detached  father?  Will  his  uncle  keep  his  last  promise?  The  future 
depends  on  the  answers  in  this  nostalgic  and  inspirational  tale. 

Neumann,  a  veteran  Marine  Corps  pilot  who  now  resides  in  Helena,  says 
his  writing  reflects  his  life  experiences.  Jack's  Last  Promise  is  his  debut  novel, 
although  he’s  polishing  two  more  for  publication.  Leam  more  at  the  author’s 
website,  www.norsespirit.com. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

.44  Short  Stories  With  Nudist  Series 
Characters 

By  Byron  and  Kay  McAllister 
Published  2009  by  Cambridge  Books, 
a  subsidiary  of  Write  Words,  Inc., 

Cambridge,  MD 
$16.95  softcover 

Call  it  the  “snack  food”  of  mysteries  -  the 
“can’t  read  just  one.”  The  Bozeman-based 
husband-and-wife  team  of  Byron  and  Kay  McAl¬ 
lister  has  penned  an  intriguing  and  fun,  light  and 
sassy  collection  of  short  mysteries. 

Stories  range  from  three-to-six  pages,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  another.  A  few  characters  from 
their  previous  works,  including  The  Runaway 
Nudist,  appear  in  some  of  the  episodes. 

The  fun  here  is  trying  to  solve  the  situation  before  you  read  the  final 
paragraph.  It  is  something  akin  to  doing  the  crossword  puzzle,  or  the  morning 
Sudoku. 

You  figure  one  out,  and  feel  compelled  to  readjust  one  more,  and  then 
another,  to  see  if  you  can  solve  it!  These  are  stories  to  make  you  think  about 
the  power  of  observation  and  how  one  small  detail  can  clue  you  into  the  right 
answer. 

To  Kill  a  Nudist,  another  book  in  the  series,  was  published  in  2007,  also  by 
Cambridge  Books.  Congenial  nudists  Carola  and  Ned  Nakero  are  again  pressed 
into  crime-solving  action  when  they  unwittingly  become  involved  in  kidnap¬ 
ping,  murder  and  illegal  shenanigans  by  radical  separatists  in  the  mountainous 
area  near  their  Naturist  Camp. 

The  action  begins  when  Telford  Mucklestone  tries  to  get  permission  to 
expand  the  local  nudist  colony  and  encounters  corrupt  officials  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  With  evidence  enough  to  expose  the  culprits,  he  disappears  into  the 
nearby  mountains  where  winter  looms. 

The  Nakeros  are  enjoying  the  last  few  days  of  sunshine  in  the  hills,  in  the 
buff,  and  through  several  twists  and  turns,  find  themselves  kidnapped  and 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  action.  Equipped  with  keen  intelligence  and  deduc¬ 
tive  skills,  the  duo  escapes  and  figures  out  who-killed-whom. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  story,  the  authors  take  some  humorous  tongue- 
in-cheek  potshots  at  politics,  government  and  society.  The  writing  is  intelligent, 
witty  and  thought-provoking. 

The  authors  have  lived  in  Montana  for  40  years,  and  started  penning  books 
together  after  their  retirement  as  professors  of  mathematics  at  Montana  State 
University.  Previous  works  include  Undercover  Nudist  and  Runaway  Nudist. 

.  -  Judy  Shafter 


Tears  In  The  Darkness 

The  Story  of  the  Bataan  Death  March  and 

Its  Aftermath 

«By  Michael  Norman  and  Elizabeth  M. 

Norman 

Published  June  2009  by  Farrar,  Straus  and 

Giroux,  New  York,  NY 
$30  hardcover 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1942,  U.S., 

Filipino  and  Japanese  soldiers  fought  what  was 
America’s  first  major  land  battle  of  World  War 
II,  the  battle  for  the  tiny  Philippine  peninsula  of 
Bataan.  It  ended  with  the  surrender  of  76,000 
Filipinos  and  Americans,  the  single  largest 
defeat  in  American  military  history. 

The  defeat,  though,  was  only  the  beginning,  as  Michael  and  Elizabeth  M. 
Norman  make  dramatically  clear  in  their  powerful  new  book. 

From  then  until  the  Japanese  surrendered  in  August  1945,  the  prisoners 
of  war  suffered  an  ordeal  of  unparalleled  cruelty  and  savagery:  41  months 
of  captivity,  starvation  rations,  dehydration,  hard  labor,  deadly  disease,  and 
torture. 

The  Normans  bring  to  the  story  remarkable  feats  of  reportage  and  literary 
empathy.  Their  protagonist,  Ben  Steele,  is  a  figure  out  of  Hemingway:  a 
young  cowboy-tumed-sketch-artist  from  Montana  who  joined  the  army  to 
see  the  world.  Juxtaposed  against  Steele’s  story  and  the  sobering  tale  of  the 
Death  March  and  its  aftermath  is  the  story  of  a  number  of  Japanese  soldiers. 

Tears  In  The  Darkness  has  scores  of  characters,  but  Steele,  a  Montana 
cowboy  before  the  war  and  professor  of  art  after,  is  the  central  figure.  Very 
much  like  a  protagonist  in  a  novel,  his  individual  story  holds  all  the  other 
stories  together. 

He  is  the  only  American  veteran,  out  of  the  200  interviewed  by  the  au¬ 
thors,  who  experienced  almost  every  aspect  of  the  battle  -  the  surrender,  the 
death  march  and  its  aftermath.  “He  emerged  from  the  experience  with  his 
sense  of  humor,  and  perspective,  intact  -  a  man  of  remarkable  insight  and 
grace,  and  the  ‘star’  of  our  video  book,”  say  the  writers. 

“He  was  81  years  old  when  we  first  met  him  in  1999,”  write  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  “The  more  we  talked,  the  more  we  could  see  that  he  had  thought 
deeply  about  what  had  happened  to  him.  His  reflections  had  led  him  to  a 
profound  understanding  of  what  war  does  to  those  swept  up  in  it. 

“Most  of  all,  we  were  taken  with  his  philosophy  of  life.  He  is  a  man 
determined  to  make  every  day,  every  moment,  count.” 

For  more  information,  visit  tearsinthedarkness.com. 

A  Story  of  the  West 
By  Susan  Spence 
Published  2009  by  iUniverse, 

Bloomington,  IN 
$19.95  softcover 

Matt  Daly  and  his  father.  Big  John,  are 
partners  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  Montana  Territory 
during  a  volatile  era.  A  ruthless  neighbor  will 
stop  at  nothing  (including  murder)  to  wrest  the 
ranch  away  from  the  family. 

Meanwhile,  romance  simmers  between  Matt 
and  a  young  shopkeeper’s  daughter.  The  pair 
eventually  marry  and  embark  together  on  a  rug¬ 
ged  yet  satisfying  life,  that’s  suddenly  ruptured 
by  violence. 

Author  Susan  Spence  researched  historical 
accounts  and  first-person  narratives  before  writing  her  debut  novel,  and  it 
shows,  as  she  describes  roundups,  ranch  life  and  the  skirmishes  between 
cattlemen  during  the  1880s. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  West,  Spence  currently  resides  on  an  old  sheep¬ 
shearing  station  near  Big  Timber. 

Tree  Spiker  From  earth  First!  to 

Lowbagging:  My  Struggles  in  Radical 

Environmental  Action 
By  Mike  Roselle  with  Josh  Mahan 
$24.99 

Two  Missoula  environmental  activists  have 
collaborated  on  an  edgy  tale  of  life  on  the 
precipice.  Mike  Roselle,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Earth  First!,  the  Rainforest  Action  Network  and 
the  Ruckus  Society,  has  been  in  the  business  of 
sabotaging  environmental  destruction  for  three 
decades. 

He  now  publishes  lowbagger.org,  an  online 
activist  blog,  with  editor  Josh  Mahan,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  The  University  of  Montana’s  journalism 
program. 

Roselle’s  history  with  the  environmental  movement  runs  deep  and  wide: 
he’s  been  at  the  frontline  of  efforts  to  oppose  nuclear  tests,  the  destruction  of 
old-growth  forests  and,  most  recently,  mountaintop-removal  coal  mining  in 
Appalachia. 

Although  the  title  of  the  book,  Tree  Spiker,  conjures  the  type  of  tactics 
rejected  by  mainstream  environment  groups,  Roselle  remains  a  staunch  ad¬ 
vocate  of  Gandhi’s  brand  of  nonviolent  civil  disobedience.  “Like  all  warfare, 
nonviolent  civil  disobedience  requires  training,  discipline  and  sacrifice,"  he 
writes.  “In  the  end,  it  takes  more  courage  to  sit  in  front  of  a  bulldozer  than  it 
does  to  bum  one.” 

To  anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  environmental  movement.  Tree  Spiker 
is  a  page-turner,  abetted  by  Roselle’s  colorful  anecdotes  (which  include  sto¬ 
ries  about  infiltrating  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  ascending  Mount  Rushmore  and 
scaling  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge),  but  fueled  by  his  passion  and  first-hand 
knowledge  of  environmental  activism. 

“Want  to  get  fired  up  about  saving  the  planet?”  asks  Bob  Weir  of  the 
Grateful  Dead.  “Get  this  book.” 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  He'ana  pub¬ 
lishing  co.npanies 
welcome  book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites  writers, 
photographers,  and 
illustrators  to  submit 
their  book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  award-winning 
books  on  regional 
popular  history, 
natural  history  and 
national  parks  for 
a  general  audience 
and  for  children. 

The  company  also 
publishes  color  pho¬ 
tography  books  on 
regions,  states,  cities 
and  national  parks, 
but  generally  does 
not  publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send  book 
proposals  to:  Acquisi¬ 
tions,  PO  Box  5630, 
Helena,  MT  59604. 
Include  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped 
envelope  or  your 
materials  will  not 
be  returned,  and  do 
not  send  original 
art  or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend  Pub¬ 
lishing  also  wel¬ 
comes  book  propos¬ 
als  about  Montana 
and  the  West.  The 
company  publishes 
award-winning  books 
on  regional  his¬ 
tory,  natural  history, 
photography  and 
Glacier  and  Yellow¬ 
stone  national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks  and 
fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  Riverbend 
Publishing,  PO 
Box  5833,  Hel¬ 
ena,  MT  59604.  Visit 
www.riverbend 
publishing.com  for 
more  information 
about  the  company. 
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State  of 
the  Arts 
welcomes  CDs 

State  of  the  Arts 
welcomes  CD  sub¬ 
missions  by  Montana 
musicians  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  About 
Music  section.  The 
recordings  must  be 
professional,  com¬ 
mercially  available, 
full-length  CDs, 
with  cover  art  and 
liner  notes.  Brief  bio¬ 
graphical  information 
on  band  members 
would  be  helpful  to 
the  writer. 

Please  send  sub¬ 
missions  to  either  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT,  59620; 
or  Lively  Times, 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Trl., 
Charlo,  MT  59824. 


About  Music 


-  By  Mariss  McTucker 


Weatherwood:  Weatherwood 

Recorded,  mixed,  and  mastered  by 
Chris  Cunningham  at  Base  Camp 
Studio,  Bozeman,  MT,  2008 

The  self-titled  CD  from  the  new 
Bozeman  folk  trio  contains  the  well- 
seasoned  work  of  three  instrumentalists. 

Fiddle-  and  Celtic  harp-player  Tom 
Robison  is  a  veteran  of  many  bands,  as 
well  as  the  Bozeman  Symphony,  and  has 
several  albums  to  his  credit.  Steve  Marty 
(classical  and  steel-string  guitars,  mando¬ 
lin)  and  Lindsay  Tumquist  (hammered  dulcimer,  bouzouki  and  bodhran) 
are  alums  of  the  Montana  Mandolin  Society  as  well  as  other  groups. 

Together,  they  perform  their  own  compositions  alongside  some  tra¬ 
ditional  old-time  tunes  and  Irish  jigs.  The  recording  starts  off  with  a  set 
of  jigs,  “Dusty  Windowsills/Out  on  the  Ocean,”  that  has  an  Americana 
feel.  The  pretty  original  by  Marty  (“Late  Night,  Pole  Line  Road”)  has 
ringing  guitar  work  and  haunting  dulcimer  from  Tumquist.  Next  comes 
a  great  rendition  of  two  old  bluegrass  tunes,  “Elzic’s  Farewell”  and 
“June  Apple.”  Fiddle  and  dulcimer  lead  it,  and  Marty  contributes  a  bit 
of  syncopated  rhythm  to  the  mix. 

The  harp  brings  a  hint  of  water  music  to  the  minor-keyed  “Bear 
Canyon  Jig.”  Liner  notes  say  Marty  composed  it  on  paper  and  when 
the  other  fellows  found  out  how  difficult  it  was  to  play,  they  made  him 
learn  it  with  them.  It's  coupled  with  the  fine  Irish  workhorse  of  a  jig, 
“Scatter  the  Mud.” 

One  tune  all  three  collaborated  on,  “Ice  Fall,”  sounds  like  it  wrote 
itself  during  extended  jamming. 

Robison  reprises  his  soaring  versions  of  “Ramblin'  Pitchfork”  and 
“Top  o’  Cork  Road”  from  his  “Many  Hats”  album,  and  there’s  a  swingy 
finger-picker,  Marty’s  “String  with  Cats.”  Some  oddly  raucous  rhythm 
accompanies  the  old-time  reels,  “Fly  All  Around  My  Pretty  Little 
Miss/OF  Joe  Clark.”  The  last  cut,  a  piece  by  Marty  called  “A  Minor 
Setback,”  is  moody  and  floating,  sounding  like  drawing-room  music. 
You  can  guess  the  key. 

Robison  seems  to  have  settled  into  a  bouncy,  silky  style  that  works 
well  and  is  powered  by  that  rich  tone  and  superb  phrasing.  It’s  clear  and 
clean,  free  of  much  ornamentation,  and  shaded  toward  old-time  inflec¬ 
tions.  His  harp  playing  is  similarly  adept.  Marty’s  guitar  work  is  stellar 
and  soulful.  Ditto  for  Turnquist’s  chops.  Exquisite  production  from 
Chris  Cunningham  adds  to  the  musical  excellence. 

Visit  the  group  at  www.weatherwoodtrio.com. 

The  Cropdusters:  Frontage 
Roads 

Recorded  and  produced  by  Ryan 
"Shmed"  Maynes  at  Club  Shmed 
Studios,  Missoula,  MT,  2008 
Liner  notes  tell  us  that  this  band  was 
bom  in  2004  from  pieces  of  the  local 
Bozeman  indie  group,  Jetstream  Cowboy. 

Two  of  the  bandmates,  bassist  Craig 
Hergert  and  drummer  Brian  Hurlbut, 
recruited  guitar-playing  friend  and 
“well-known  campfire  crooner”  Matt 
Sullivan,  who  penned  the  12  originals 
on  this  debut  studio  CD.  Will  Littman  on  guitar  and  vocals  fills  out  the 
Cropdusters. 

Sullivan's  tunes  feature  lots  of  talk  about  drinkin’  and  relationships, 
and  how  they  don’t  mix.  That’s  always  a  goldmine  for  songwriters. 

Crunchy,  funky  bass  opens  the  first  number,  the  country-rocker  “I 
Get  High,”  which  features  cool  piano  from  Maynes,  who  contributes 
instrumentation  on  other  songs  as  well. 

Growly  guitar  shows  up  on  “There  She  Goes,”  about  a  woman 
who’s  pretty  fired  up.  Ruminations  on  fatherhood  propel  the  tender 
dancer,  “Slowin’  Down,”  and  the  shuffle  “Ten  Years  Later”  is  a  good 
jitterbugger. 

“Pleasure  and  Pain”  is  a  60s’  twister,  with  lots  of  effects  on  the  mic. 
And  there’s  an  eerie,  emotional  take  on  “Down  by  the  Lake,”  an  an¬ 
them  ala  “Dead  Man’s  Curve,”  if  you  will.  Its  reminiscence  of  a  tragic 
accident  is  accompanied  by  sirens  and  wailing  vocals  and  an  extended, 
spooky  intro. 

Lots  of  nice  hooks  and  background  harmonies  proliferate,  enhanced 
by  great  drum  work  and  Mayne’s  attentive  production. 

Visit  the  group  at  myspace.com/montuckycropdusters 

Missoula  City  Band:  A  Royal 
Welcome  Home  -  the  Music 
of  George  Rosenkrans 

Recorded  in  2009  by  Jay  Straw,  Hi-Tech 
Audio,  and  Richard  Kuschel  at  The 
Recording  Center,  Missoula,  MT,  2009 
A  note  attached  to  this  submission 
for  review  said,  “Please  be  gentle.” 

No  need  for  anxiety.  This  compilation 
of  music  by  Pennsylvanian  composer 
George  Rosenkrans  (1881-1955)  is 
well-performed  by  the  28  musicians 
who  make  up  the  Missoula  City  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  conductor  Gary  Gillett. 

Member  Bill  Roche’s  liner  notes  reveal  that  Rosenkrans  was  a  pro¬ 
lific  composer  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  when  band  music 
was  all  the  rage.  He  was  a  pianist  who  taught  himself  music  theory  and 
orchestration  -  no  small  feat  -  and  was  widely  published  but  not  well 
recompensed. 


In  2003,  the  Missoula  City  Band  started  playing  a  new  Rosenkrans 
piece  at  each  concert.  The  players  love  his  music,  and  know  much  of  it, 
so  they  decided  a  tribute  would  be  fitting. 

The  CD  features  15  works,  mostly  marches,  undertaken  robustly  and 
joyously.  The  opener  is  the  title  cut,  written  in  1912;  Roche  says  it  is 
the  composer’s  most  popular  march. 

Slippery  trombones  take  center  stage  on  the  humorous  “March  Slur- 
rioso,”  and  “Admiral  Mayo’s  March,”  the  last  work  by  Rosenkrans  to 
be  published,  is  full  of  patriotic  fervor  and  cool  chord  changes. 

He  often  wrote  his  pieces  for  institutions  or  figures  he  respected.  For 
instance,  the  funeral  march,  “Immortal  Heroes,”  has  been  played  for 
kings  and  presidents,  including  Eisenhower  and  JFK. 

A  great  tune  from  1915,  the  “Grace  and  Beauty  Waltz,”  takes  one  to 
the  ballrooms  of  old.  There’s  a  light  and  flitty  one,  called  “Sons  of  the 
Flag  March,”  and  even  a  heartyand  very  successful  ragtime  number 
called  “My  Lady  Lindy  March,”  rewritten  in  1904. 

Roche  tells  us  that  Rosenkrans  died  penniless  as  a  ward  of  the 
county.  His  gravestone  reads,  “He  gave  his  all  for  music.”  Thanks  to 
these  adept  Missoula  musicians  for  bringing  it  back  for  us  to  enjoy. 

Steve  Betz:  Without  Love 

Recorded  by  Dan  Nichols  at  Soul  Tree 
Recording  Studio,  Helena,  and 
produced  by  Nichols  and  Steve 
Betz,  2009 

Helena  singer/guitarist  Steve  Betz 
likes  to  call  his  music  “feel-good 
Americana  with  Christian  threads.” 

He’s  put  a  bunch  of  it  out  with  a  cadre 
of  Queen  City  musicians  on  his  new 
CD,  Without  Love. 

Players  include  producer  and 
drummer  Dan  Nichols,  Mike  Killeen,  guitars,  Terry  O’ Hare,  bass, 
guitars  and  background  vocals,  and  Michael  Kakuk,  harmonica  and 
saxophone. 

Other  performers  are  Jim  Schulz,  acoustic  guitar  on  “Without  Love,” 
Johnny  Moore,  keyboards,  Carrie  Stewart,  violin,  and  Laurie  Budlong- 
Morse  and  Jennifer  Ruggles,  background  vocals. 

Betz  wrote  or  co-wrote  all  the  tunes.  He  likes  pretty,  extended 
instrumental  intros,  and  sings  in  a  strong  baritone  voice.  His  composi¬ 
tions  have  a  country-western  flavor,  and  he  sings  about  half  of  them  to 
loved  ones  and  half  to  the  glory  of  a  higher  power. 

Betz  says  he  “grew  up  under  a  ‘glass  half-full’  way  of  looking  at 
life,”  and  it’s  obvious.  He  writes  with  the  optimism  of  a  teenager  about 
love,  and  the  feeling  of  freedom  it  gives  him. 

The  first  number,  “The  Journey,”  is  a  gallopy  two-step  that  opens 
with  Kakuk’s  cool,  moody  harmonica  licks.  “Susie  (I  Still  Think  about 
You)”  has  a  catchy  guitar  opening  and  snappin’  drums;  and  great  high 
female  harmony  accompanies  the  title  track,  “Without  Love.” 

“Plant  It  Deep”  is  an  admonishment  to  use  one’s  God-given  tal¬ 
ents,  and  a  Mexican  feel  infuses  the  soul-searcher,  “Waiting  to  See  the 
Light.”  Betz  plays  synthesizer  here  to  re-create  marimba  sound. 

“Live  in  Me,”  a  song  as  prayer,  is  a  nice  slow  dance  tune,  and 
more  Kakuk  talent  abounds  on  the  sax-styled  wailer,  “There  Will  Be 
a  Light,”  about  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  finale  features  Riley  Quigley 
reading  1  Corinthians  13:1-2,  which  segues  into  a  reprise  of  the  title  cut 
to  close  the  record  out. 

Fans  of  Betz  will  appreciate  his  mix  of  sacred  and  earthy.  And  it's 
dance  music,  too. 

Visit  him  at  www.stevebetz.com  for  more  details. 

Russ  Nasset:  Human  Tongue 

Recorded,  mixed,  and  mastered 
in  2009  by  Richie  Reinholdt  at 
animaltown  studios,  Missoula,  MT 

The  gray-haired  musicians  still 
have  it.  Have  a  listen  to  one  of 
Missoula’s  best.  Russ  Nasset,  he  of 
coffee-ground  inflections  and 
fleet-fingered  guitar  muscle,  has 
released  a  solo  album  that  rings  with 
authenticity. 

Nasset  has  been  making  music  in 
these  parts  for  over  30  years,  in  vari¬ 
ous  blues  and  rock  bands.  He  was  a  founder  of  that  great  oldies  band, 
the  Latest  Flames,  and  has  been  singing  the  blues  better  than  anybody 
around  for  a  long  time.  His  band,  the  long-lived  Russ  Nasset  and  the 
Revelators,  still  packs  'em  in. 

This  new  record  is  a  departure  for  Nasset.  It  consists  of  blues  and 
folk  standards  that  he’s  probably  been  singing  awhile,  and  finally  felt 
the  need  to  record.  He  presents  them  unadorned  -  just  voice  and  guitar. 
The  good  players  aren’t  afraid  to  put  themselves  out  there,  and  Nasset 
acquits  himself  admirably  on  these  12  tunes. 

He  knows  the  styles,  so  great  pickin’  abounds.  He  opens  with  the 
traditional  “Black  Jack  David”  at  a  fast  clip  and  with  fine-grit 
sandpaper  in  his  delivery.  Next  is  Bob  Dylan's  “Girl  from  the  North 
Country.”  It’s  wistful  and  Nasset  goes  underground  for  those  low  notes. 

There’s  a  loping  gait  to  the  classic,  “Long  Black  Veil,”  with  its  cool 
intro.  “Drop  Down  Mama”  is  an  up-tempo  blues  with  lots  of  reverb-y 
vocals  and  features  Nasset’s  one  accompanist  -  his  son,  Sam,  who 
plays  a  stinging  guitar  break. 

Nasset  dives  into  Robert  Johnson’s  “Come  on  in  My  Kitchen”  with 
abandon,  opening  with  some  gutteral  “un-hunh’s”  and  nailing  monster 
swampy  guitar  licks.  There’s  a  gospel  waltz,  “Little  Moses,”  and  the 
great  folk  song  “Cuckoo  Bird”  resonates  with  a  cantering  lilt. 

Nasset  is  in  fine  voice  these  days.  He  made  lifestyle  choices  a  few 
years  back  due  to  health  problems,  thereby  smoothing  out  his  serrated 
baritone. 

He  continues  to  wail  and  growl  in  live  performances,  and  still  puts 
the  smoke  in  smoky.  But  on  this  album  he  chooses  to  understate  his  de¬ 
livery,  making  the  songs  all  the  more  powerful.  Couple  that  with  Richie 
Reinholdt’s  fine  production  work,  and  you’re  hearing  a  sonic  gem. 
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Bynum  Residency 

Laughter,  songs  and  friendship  still  linger 


Bynum  students  sing  a  song  with  Chip  Jasmin  and  Cove 
Jasmin  (at  center).  (Photos  by  Susan  luinstra) 


By  Susan  Luinstra 

Supervising  Teacher  at  Bynum 
School 

You  needed  only  to  look  into  the 
eyes  of  the  children  to  know  that  the 
Bynum  School  residency  held  last 
May,  with  Chip  and  Cove  Jasmin,  was 
a  wondrous  success. 

Delight,  enthusiasm  and  pride 
shone  from  those  young  faces,  reflect¬ 
ed  back  by  the  community  and  family 
members  crowded  into  the  small  gym 
for  the  annual  spring  program.  And 
thanks  to  the  generous  support  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  our  school  saw 
a  dream  come  true. 

For  many  years  we’d  spoken 
wistfully  of  bringing  the  community 
together  for  an  old-fashioned  dance,  a 
ohance  for  the  children  to  get  a  sense  of  local 
history  while  experiencing  something  they’d 
only  read  or  heard  about. 

Many  generations  of  Bynum  students  had 
learned  ballroom  dancing,  thanks  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  established  by  long-time  teacher  Ira  Per¬ 
kins,  but  a  feeling 
for  how  dance  had 
strengthened  the 
community  seemed 
to  be  missing. 

When  we 
connected  with 
Hamilton  musi¬ 
cian  Chip  Jasmin, 
everything  seemed 
to  fall  into  place. 

His  knowledge  of 
traditional  music 
and  dance,  coupled 
with  years  of  work¬ 
ing  with  school  children,  provided  the  support 
we  needed  to  get  started. 

Throughout  the  planning  process,  his  ex¬ 
perience  guided  us  in  setting  reachable  goals 
and  opening  up  possibilities.  What  developed 
was  a  weeklong  residency  filled  with  song, 
folk  dance,  fiddles  and  laughter,  culminating 
in  a  community  performance  and  dance. 

In  addition  to  the  time  at  Bynum,  the 
residency  also  included  visits  to  Choteau 


Elementary  and  an  evening  jam  session  with 
local  musicians. 

It  seemed  like  a  big  undertaking,  but  gen¬ 
tly,  with  respect  and  humor,  Chip  and  his  son. 
Cove,  introduced  the  children  to  songs  and 
dances  that  were  just  right  for  kids.  With  titles 
as  varied  as  “Dirt 
Made  My  Lunch” 
and  “100  Genera¬ 
tions,”  the  students 
selected  their 
favorite  songs  and 
eagerly  practiced 
the  movements 
that  would  bring 
them  to  life  on 
stage.  Even  those 
fjj  normally  reluctant 
to  perform  quickly 
found  the  needed 
confidence. 

Earlier  in  the 
year,  the  whole  school  had  decided  to  try  vio¬ 
lin  music.  Every  student,  from  second  through 
eighth  grade,  bravely  worked  to  develop  their 
skills  on  the  challenging  instrument,  preparing 
a  few  tunes  to  play  at  the  community  dance. 

With  the  extraordinary  touch  of  an  artist. 
Chip  helped  the  children  develop  their  pieces. 
Adding  accompaniment  and  some  beautiful 
new  tunes,  the  fiddle  music  came  to  life,  ener¬ 
getic  and  vibrant. 


When  the  big  night  arrived,  the  tiall 
was  filled  to  bursting  with  community 
and  family  members  ready  to  support 
the  children  in  their  endeavor.  The 
Jasmins  skillfully  directed  the  evening, 
showcasing  the  students  and  their 
music. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  dance,  it 
was  magical.  There  were  grandpas  with 
granddaughters,  moms  and  sons,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends,  waltzing  and  two-step¬ 
ping  their  way  across  the  floor.  As  Chip 
stepped  down  from  the  stage  to  lead 
them  in  simple  square  dances,  folks  of 
all  ages  joined  together  in  the  fun. 

The  laughter,  the  songs  and  the 
friendship  shared  lingered  long  after  the 
floors  were  swept  and  the  lights  shut  off. 
A  residency  brings  something  unique 
to  a  community,  something  that  stays  when 
the  artist  leaves,  something  that  becomes  a 
part  of  each  of  those  touched  by  the  experi¬ 
ence.  We’re  deeply  grateful  to  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
arts  in  our  schools  and  communities  and  the 
affect  it  has  on  each  one  of  us. 


Bynum  students  refine  violin-playing 
skills. 


Chip  Jasmin  helps  young  Bynum  student  learn 
to  play  an  accordion. 


Arts  education  survey  on  its  way  to  all  Montana  schools 


All  Montana  K-12  principals  were  emailed  the  Montana  Arts 
Council’s  online  survey  of  arts  education  in  Montana  schools 
Oct.  1 9-20.  The  email  and  the  cover  letter  to  the  online  survey 
were  co-signed  by  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  De¬ 
nise  Juneau  and  MAC  Executive  Director  Arlynn  Fishbaugh. 

The  survey  focuses  on  gathering  important  and  missing 
baseline  information  for  arts  education  in  Montana.  The  study 
will  benefit  schools  by  annually  measuring  arts  education  in  our 
schools  and  providing  schools  with  consistent  and  credible  data. 

All  Montana  public  schools  and  private  schools  accredited  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Education  received  the  survey,  which  will 
be  conducted  annually  for  the  next  three  years  and  subsequently 
every  third  year. 

The  survey  questions  cover: 


•  School  demographics; 

•  Student  learning  in  the  arts; 

•  The  number  and  training  of  arts  teachers; 

•  Professional  development  in  the  arts  for  teachers;  and 

•  Space  and  resources  for  the  arts 

Survey  results  will  help  guide  the  arts  council  to  specifically 
target  funding  and  resources  to  help  Montana  schools. 

When  you  see  your  local  school  principal,  please  ask  if  he  or 
she  has  filled  out  the  survey.  Thank  them  if  they  have  and,  if  they 
have  not,  encourage  them  to  participate.  The  survey  closes  on 
Nov.  30. 

For  more  information,  contact  Beck  McLaughlin,  the  education 
and  web  services  director  at  the  arts  council:  bemclaughlin@mt. 
gov  or  406-444-6522. 


Fourth  graders  at  Swan  River  School  near 
Bigfork  created  the  masks  at  left  during  last 
year's  year-long  residency  with  artist  Jan 
Lord.  The  pastel  critters,  above,  were  made 
by  second  graders. 


NAEP  report 
helps  make 
case  for  arts 
education 

In  an  article  titled 
"The  Arts  Education 
Effect:  Why  Schools 
With  Arts  Programs 
Do  Better  At  Nar¬ 
rowing  Achieve¬ 
ment  Gaps,"  Sandra 
S.  Ruppert  used 
the  most  recent 
results  from  the 
National  Assess¬ 
ment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP)  to 
make  the  case  for  arts 
education.  The  article 
reads,  in  part: 

The  National 
Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress 
-  often  referred  to  as 
"the  nation's  report 
card"  -  provides  a 
snapshot  of  student 
achievement  in  vari¬ 
ous  subject  areas  at 
crucial  transition 
points,  including 
eighth  grade.  In  June 
2009,  the  results  of 
the  2008  NAEP  arts 
assessment  in  music 
and  visual  arts  were 
released;  it  was  the 
first  NAEP  arts  as¬ 
sessment  conducted 
since  1997. 

Those  2008  results 
tell  a  disappointing, 
but  incomplete,  story 
of  eighth  grade  stu¬ 
dent  achievement  in 
the  arts. 

To  read  the  entire 
article,  visit  www.ed 
week.org/ew/articles/ 
2009/09/23/05rup 
pert.h29.html?tkn=PY 
SC91yl)3qpiFsnOGm 
%2BcVvpg4tH%2FDj 
1 1  vCv. 
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Investment 
in  the  arts 
develops 
workforce 

Investment  in  the 
arts  may  be  among 
the  most  innovative 
workforce  develop¬ 
ment  tools  at  the 
disposal  of  state 
governments. 

According  to  the 
nationwide  Business 
Committee  for  the 
Arts:  The  arts  are  a 
major  force  in  the 
growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  global 
business  world. 
Through  the  arts, 
people  learn  creativ¬ 
ity  and  innovation. 
The  partnership 
between  the  arts  and 
business  improves 
not  only  economic 
development  but 
also  the  social  fabric 
and  enlightenment 
of  society. 

Business  Week  On¬ 
line  says:  Artists  are 
significant  and  vastly 
underestimated  con¬ 
tributors  and  genera¬ 
tors  of  local  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  The 
more  creative  types 
working  in  a  regional 
economy,  the  bet¬ 
ter  is  its  outlook  for 
improved  earnings, 
productivity,  and 
competitiveness. 

-  Excerpt  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council 
DVD:  "Montana: 
The  Land  of  Creativity 
-  The  Power  and  Potential 
of  Arts-Driven  Economic 
Development 
in  Montana" 


Native  News 


This  holiday  season,  buy  Native  American-made 


By  Dyani  Bingham 
Indian  Art  Market 
Development  Manager 

It's  that  time  of  year  again.  The 
weather  is  getting  colder  and  the  holi¬ 
day  season  is  on  our  minds. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  gather 
with  friends  and  family,  to  give  thanks 
for  all  the  blessings  in  our  lives  and  to 
share  gifts  with  loved  ones.  It  is  also 
the  perfect  time  to  support  and  connect 
with  both  Indian  and  local  artists  to 
find  the  perfect  gift  for  that  someone 
special. 

Long  before  Christmas  came  to 
Montana,  the  tribes  would  spend  win¬ 
tertime  telling  stories  of  all  kinds,  thus 
keeping  oral  traditions  alive.  Those  sto¬ 
ries  live  on  in  the  arts  and  in  the  people. 

As  the  world  becomes  more  generic, 
it  is  important  that  we  support  the  story 
Native  America. 


Key  chains  are  made  by  Bara  Buffalo  Hide. 

(Photo  by  Dyani  Bingham) 


that  is 


Native  artists  play  a  vital  role  in  the  health 
of  their  community.  When  artists  and  the 
creative  economy  are  supported,  the  entire 


community  benefits  both  economically 
and  culturally. 

It  is  widely  understood  that  Indian 
communities  often  struggle  economi¬ 
cally,  but  a  Crow  friend  of  mine  once 
told  me  that,  “even  though  we  may  be 
poor  in  money,  we  are  wealthy  in  cul¬ 
ture  and  family.”  That  statement  rings 
true,  but  also  goes  to  show  the  real 
need  for  the  public  to  support  Indian 
artists  and  Indian  businesses,  especially 
in  these  troubling  economic  times. 

Maybe  it  is  just  the  eggnog  talking, 
or  maybe  a  sense  of  holiday  spirit,  but 
I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  begin 
fundamental  change  in  the  world  of 
Native  arts  in  Montana.  There  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  understanding  among 
Natives  and  non-Natives  though  the 
arts,  and  if  we  seize  that  opportunity, 
then  this  and  all  other  holiday  seasons  will  be 
joyful  and  plentiful  for  all  Montanans. 


Artists  discuss  future  of  American  Indian  Artists  Residency 


By  Dyani  Bingham 
Indian  Art  Market 
Development  Manager 

On  a  pleasant  September 
morning,  current  residents  and 
supporters  of  the  American  Indian 
Artists’  Residency  (AIAR)  met 
for  a  day  of  visioning,  art  ex¬ 
change  and  food  at  the  Montana 
Artists  Refuge  in  Basin.  The 
goal  of  the  meeting  was  to  get 
feedback  from  the  American 
Indian  Artist  Residency  Advi¬ 
sory  Council  on  the  current  and 
future  direction  of  the  American 
Indian  Artists'  Residency  and 
Symposium. 

The  conversation  was  held 
among  a  diverse  group  of  artists 
and  art  advocates,  including 
Molly  Murphy,  a  Lakota  beadworker;  Al¬ 
len  Knows  His  Gun,  a  Crow  painter;  Mica 
Valdez,  a  Mexicana  poet;  Brooke  Swaney, 
a  Blackfeet/Salish  filmmaker;  and  Tommy 
Orange,  a  Southern  Cheyenne  writer. 

Bendy  Spang,  a  Northern  Cheyenne  video 


artist,  and  Blackfeet 
painter  Jenesse  Hilton 
also  contributed  to  the 
conversation,  along 
with  founding  members 
of  the  Montana  Artist 
Refuge. 

Melissa  Bangs, 
board  chair  of  the 
Montana  Artist  Refuge, 
facilitated  the  meeting 
and  Louise  Ogemah- 
geshig  Fischer  opened 
the  meeting  with  a  song 
and  a  prayer.  Local 
foods  were  brought 
during  lunch  for  the 
potluck. 

“I  am  happy  to  see 
the  condnued  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  Montana  Artist  Refuge  to 
the  American  Indian  Artists  Residency  and 
Symposium  because  it  facilitates  our  voice, 
the  nadve  voice,  which  is  really  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  mainstream,”  said  Spang.  “We 
have  been  spoken  for,  for  so  many  years,  and 


this  venue  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
speak  for  ourselves.” 

The  meeting  delved  into  the  current  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  residency  program,  with  a  focus  on 
the  need  to  maintain  and  expand  the  residency 
itself,  which  provides  artists  the  time  and  the 
freedom  to  focus  on  their  work  for  30  days, 
with  ample  studio  space  and  opportunides  to 
engage  with  the  community. 

The  group  also  discussed  the  future  of  the 
American  Indian  Artists  Symposium,  which 
many  of  the  artists  believe  is  crucial  to  gener¬ 
ate  and  maintain  a  dialogue  about  native  art, 
the  definition  of  native  art  and  the  real  need 
of  native  artists  to  lead  these  discussions  from 
their  own  perspectives. 

The  meeting  ended  on  a  positive  and 
hopeful  note,  with  everyone  agreeing  that 
the  residency  program  and  symposium  bring 
Indian  artists  together,  from  diverse  geogra¬ 
phies  and  backgrounds,  to  build  a  community 
that  is  essential  to  facilitating  the  dialogue  and 
change  needed  to  build  stronger  participation 
and  understanding  of  the  Native  arts. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Montana  Artist 
Refuge  visit  www.montanaartistsrefuge.org 


Allen  Knows  His  Cun  was 
among  the  meeting  partici¬ 
pants.  (Photo  by  Melissa  Bangs) 


Featured  Artist: 

Louise  Ogemahgeshig  Fischer 

“Art  Forms,”  featuring  works  by  Louise  Ogemahgeshig  Fisher, 
is  on  display  through  Dec.  5  at  the  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian  in 
Browning. 

Fischer,  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  received 
an  art  degree  from  the  Mohave  Desert  College  in  Kingman.  AZ. 
She  is  the  recipient  of  several  awards  for  her 
artistic  achievements  including  the  1989  Na¬ 
tional  Animal  Spirit  Award  from  the  Native 
American  Cultural  Institute. 

Fischer  works  with  a  variety  of  artistic 
media,  as  well  as  traditional  Indian  art  and 
craft  products.  She  has  a  studio  at  her  home 
near  Helena,  where  she  creates  the  majority 
of  her  artwork. 

This  exhibition  may  be  viewed  10  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  at  the  mu¬ 
seum,  located  at  the  junction  of  U.S.  Hwys.  2 
and  89  West  in  Browning.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  contact  the  museum  at  406-338-2230. 

Artists  sought  for  Native 
American  Art  Show 

The  Great  Falls  Native  American  Art 
Association  reminds  Native  American  artists  to  save  the  date  for 
the  28th  annual  Native  American  Art  Show,  March  18-21, 2010,  in 
Great  Falls.  There  will  be  55  available  slots  for  Native  American 
artists  and  applications  are  due  by  February  2010. 

Visit  greatfallsnativeamericanartshow.blogspot.com  for 
updated  information,  or  contact  Sue  Pate  at  406-452-3608  or 
standinghorse52  @  yahoo.com. 


Montana  Indian  Equity  Fund  offers 
grants  for  Indian  business  owners 

Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  encourages  enrolled  members  of  Mon¬ 
tana  tribes  to  apply  for  grants  from  the  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce  Montana  Indian  Equity  Fund. 

Two  enrolled  members  from  every  Montana  tribe  are  eligible  to 
receive  up  to  $7,000  each  in  grant  money  to  fund  either  a  business 
startup  or  to  grow  their  business.  The  closing 
date  for  application  submission  is  Nov.  2. 

The  fund,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Funding  is  derived  from  the  Indian 
Country  Economic  Development  program 
(ICED),  via  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Tribal  Economic  Development  Commission 
(STED)  and  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

This  money  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
or  the  development  of  a  new  product  line.  The 
fund  requires  a  minimum  of  dollar-to-dollar 
match,  which  may  include  collateral  such  as 
cash,  in-kind  or  loan  funds  from  a  tribal  loan 
fund,  a  micro-loan  program  or  a  commercial 
lender. 

Examples  of  in-kind  matches  may  include 
inventory,  supplies,  equipment,  tools  or  ve¬ 
hicles  that  are  part  of  the  activity  of  the  business. 

For  more  information  regarding  the  fund  or  to  request  an  appli¬ 
cation,  contact  Philip  Belangie,  program  manager  of  the  Montana 
Indian  Equity  Fund  for  the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce,  at 
pbelangie@mt.gov  or  406-721-3663. 


Algie  Piapot  showed  his  paintings  at 
the  2009  Native  American  Art  Show 
in  Great  Falls. 
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Montana  Art  News 


Face  of  America  showcases  Glacier  Park 


Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  a  leader  in  commissioning  new  work 
and  preserving  cultural  heritage  through  the 
performing  arts,  premiered  the  sixth  install¬ 
ment  of  its  innovative  Face  of  America  series 
Aug.  19  at  the  park,  located  just  outside 
Washington,  DC. 

More  than  3,000  people  attended  the  world 
premiere  performance  of  “Face  of  America: 
Glacier  National  Park.”  Honorary  co-hosts 
included  Montana  Senators  Max  Baucus  and 
Jon  Tester,  Governor 
Brian  Schweitzer,  and 
Congressman  Dennis 
Rehberg. 

“Face  of  America: 

Glacier  National 
Park,”  commissioned 
by  Wolf  Trap,  fea¬ 
tured  the  work  of 
Trey  McIntyre,  one  of 
today’s  most  sought- 
after  choreographers. 

McIntyre’s  new  dance, 

“The  Sun  Road,”  was 
created  in  Glacier 
National  Park  and  captured  on  high-definition 
video. 

During  the  world  premiere  event  at  Wolf 
Trap,  the  resulting  footage  was  projected  on 
an  immense  backdrop  and  integrated  with 
live  performance.  Music  for  “The  Sun  Road” 


Montana  Repertory  Theatre’s  Educational 
Outreach  Tour  is  bringing  “ThePoeProject”  to 
46  Montana  communities  this  fall. 

“ThePoeProject”  marks  MRT’s  third  col¬ 
laboration  with  nationally  famous  screenwrit¬ 
er  and  playwright  Ron  Fitzgerald  -  one  of  the 
newest  writers  for  the  hit  TV  series  “Friday 
Night  Lights”  and  a  writer  for  the  Showtime 
series  “Weeds.” 

Deborah  Voss,  a  graduate  of  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana’s  School  of  Fine  Arts  MFA 
program,  directs  the  production,  while  recent 
MFA  acting  graduates  Cody  Hyslop  and  Tera- 
lyn  Tanner,  and  BFA  graduate  Gary  Warchola 
star  in  the  production. 

Told  in  under  50  minutes,  the  play  takes 
a  fascinating  look  into  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
macabre  world  as  he  struggles  to  invent  the 
detective  story.  Featuring  sections  from  Poe 
classics,  the  play  invites  the  audience  to  join 
the  writer  at  his  desk  as  he  visits  with  his  own 
poetic  and  frightening  muses. 

Montana  Poetry 

The  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book,  held 
Oct.  22-24  in  Missoula,  introduced  a  new 
event  this  year  in  the  fashion  of  a  by-gone  era, 
the  Montana  Poetry  Salon. 

“The  salon  aims  to  mix  ideas,  to  showcase 
projects,  and  to  introduce  the  people  who  by 
wit  and  grit  are  bringing  poetry  to  their  Mon¬ 
tana  communities  -  urban  and  rural,  mountain 
and  prairie,”  says  poetry  advocate  Lisa  Simon 
of  the  inaugural  event,  held  Oct.  24  at  the 
Florence  Hotel. 

This  year’s  Poetry  Salon  introduced  ongo¬ 
ing  and  innovative  projects  throughout  the 
state  that  use  all  manner  of  media  -  print, 
radio,  web,  performance  and  both  public  and 
small-group  readings.  But  it  does  not  end  with 
the  Missoula-based  event;  rather  this  meeting 
of  minds  sets  in  motion  a  year-long  collabora¬ 
tive  quest  for  the  paths  of  poetry  promotion, 
and  will  reconvene  next  year  with  another, 
larger,  community-created  salon. 

“The  salon  is  for  readers,  writers,  teachers. 


came  from  recordings  by  Paul  Simon,  Nina 
Simone  and  Young  Grey  Horse,  a  native 
Blackfeet  drum  group  from  Browning. 

In  telling  the  story  of  Glacier  National 
Park,  the  event  also  featured  live  perfor¬ 
mances  by  Montana  artists  including  Black- 
feet  Indian  singer-songwriter  Jack  Gladstone, 
cowboy  singer  Rob  Quist,  and  pianist  Philip 
Aaberg.  Poet  Victor  Charlo,  great-great  grand¬ 
son  of  a  chief  of  the  Salish  tribe,  read  his 
original  poetry  in  English  and  his  daughter, 

April  Charlo,  trans¬ 
lated  his  poems  into 
Salish. 

Displaying  the 
rugged  beauty, 
colossal  scale  and 
fragile  environment 
of  the  park,  the 
artistic  dialogue  en¬ 
twined  by  imagery 
and  performance 
helped  to  create  a 
new  perception  of 
one  of  our  nation’s 
oldest  and  proudest 
resources,  which  celebrates  its  centennial  this 
year. 

The  performance  received  rave  reviews. 
“Commissioned  to  make  a  dance  about  Gla¬ 
cier  National  Park,  Trey  McIntyre  could  have 
taken  the  easy  route.  He  could  have  produced 


This  presentation  follows  in  the  Montana 
Rep’s  Educational  Outreach  Tour  tradition 
of  bringing  staged  adaptations  of  the  works 
of  acclaimed  historical  writers  to  Montana 
communities.  Regarded  as  the  precursors 
to  modem  mystery,  Poe’s  short  stories  and 


booksellers  and  any  one  who  experiences  a 
fluttering  pulse  upon  witnessing  the  marriage 
of  ‘poetry’  with  ‘advocacy,’”  says  Simon. 

At  last  year’s  Festival  of  the  Book,  Simon 
organized  “The  Favorite  Poem  Project,” 
where  community  members  -  including  Mis¬ 
soula  Mayor  John  Engen  and  U.S.  Sen.  John 
Tester,  as  well  as  established  poets  and  non¬ 
celebrities  -  read  their  favorite  poems. 

“This  year  I  wanted  to  focus  on  advocacy 
because  I  think  we  need  to  encourage  the 
reading  of  poetry  in  communities,”  says  Si¬ 
mon.  “This  year’s  presenters  were  chosen  for 
their  outstanding  work  in  advocacy.” 

“Their  projects  are  different,  their  commu¬ 
nities  are  different,”  adds  Simon.  “But  at  the 
heart  of  them  is  a  dedication  to  activism  in  the 
literary  community.” 

In  addition  to  the  event,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  (and  permanent)  Virtual  Salon  presents 
multi-media  profiles  of  each  of  advocates. 
Visit  humanitiesmontana.ning.com/page/mon¬ 


The  Trey  McIntyre  Project  presents  the 
world  premiere  of  "The  Sun  Road." 

(Photos  by  Jeremiah  Thompson/courtesy  of  Wolf  Trap) 


a  feel-good  homage  to  its  majesty  and  natural 
beauty,”  wrote  the  Washington  Post.  “But, 
fortunately  for  the  audience  at  the  world 
premiere  of  ‘The  Sun  Road’  at  Wolf  Trap,  he 
decided  to  dig  deeper,  making  a  work  that 
highlights  our  disconnect  with  our  imperiled 
environment.” 

The  project  was  partially  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  through  the 
American  Recovery  and  Reinvestment  Act. 

communities 

poems  continue  to  influence  generations  of 
writers  and  readers  today. 

The  Outreach  Tour  also  makes  two  work¬ 
shops  available  to  students.  In  “From  Mystery 
to  Melodrama.”  students  improvise,  write  and 
perform  their  own  mini-mystery  melodramas, 
using  stock  characters  and  themes.  “Slam¬ 
ming  Poe”  helps  students  create  performance 
pieces  from  popular  Poe  poems  in  “slam” 
style,  using  sound  equipment  provided  by  the 
tour  team. 

In  November,  “ThePoeProject”  comes  to 
Eureka,  Nov.  1 ;  Columbia  Falls,  Nov.  2;  Troy, 
Nov.  3;  Thompson  Falls,  Nov.  4;  Plains,  Nov. 

5;  Seeley  Lake,  Nov.  9;  Missoula,  Nov.  10 
and  18;  Philipsburg,  Nov.  11;  Drummond, 

Nov.  12;  Potomac,  Nov.  13;  Victor,  Nov.  16; 
and  Lolo,  Nov.  17. 

For  details,  contact  tour  coordina¬ 
tor  Teresa  Waldorf  at  406-243-2854  or 
teresa.waldorf@umontana.edu,  or  visit 
www.montanarep.org. 


tana-poetry-salon  to  learn  more  about  these 
projects: 

•  Poet  Laureate  program:  Sandra  Alcosser 
and  Greg  Pape  (Bitterroot  and  Missoula 
areas),  and  the  new  Laureate,  Henry  Real  Bird 
of  the  Crow  Reservation  near  Billings; 

•  Montana  Poetry  Project  and  Stone’s 
Throw  Literary  Journal:  Tami  Haaland 
(Billings); 

•  Many  Voices  Press:  Lowell  Jaeger  (Flat- 
head  Valley); 

•  Drumlummon  Institute:  Rick  Newby 
(Helena); 

•  Writers  Voice:  Corby  Skinner  (Billings); 

•  Bent  Grass  Poetry  Troupe:  Roger  Dun- 
smore  (Dillon);  and 

•  Missoula  Writers  Collaborative:  Sheryl 
Noethe  (Missoula). 

Go  to  humanitiesmontana, ning.com  to  find 
out  more,  join  discussions  on  poetry,  weigh 
in  on  next  year’s  salon,  or  learn  how  to  start  a 
salon  in  your  area. 


jack  Gladstone  and  Rob  Quist  performed  at 
Wolf  Trap  during  "Face  of  America:  Glacier 
National  Park." 


Rep's  "ThePoeProject"  visits  46 


Salon:  A  virtual  and  real  gathering 


Humanities 

Roundtable 

offers 

"robust  virtual 
community" 

Humanities  Mon¬ 
tana  has  developed 
an  online  Humani¬ 
ties  Roundtable  to 
help  better  serve  its 
mission,  "to  bring 
the  humanities,  their 
insights  and  values, 
to  the  people  of 
Montana." 

The  Roundtable 
aims  to  create  a 
robust  virtual  com¬ 
munity  where  people 
are  actively  sharing 
their  ideas,  interests 
and  experiences  in 
truly  substantive  and 
compelling  ways.  The 
site  features  guest 
authors,  historians, 
theorists  and  other 
humanities  thinkers 
leading  interesting 
online  discussions. 

It  also  features  the 
impressive,  varied 
work  of  Humanities 
Montana  grantees. 

Several  Speakers 
Bureau  lecturers  and 
OpenBook  Discussion 
leaders  will  use  the 
site  to  promote  their 
subjects  and  to  carry 
on  open  discussions 
with  members  of  the 
community. 

"We've  set  up  an 
online  discussion 
called  Regarding  the 
Roundtable  where 
community  members 
can  comment  on  the 
site  and  provide  ideas 
for  improvement," 
says  Ken  Egan, 
executive  director  of 
Humanities  Montana. 
"Please  join  in  and 
let  us  know  what  you 
think." 

See  you  around  the 
table  at  humanities 
montana.ning.com. 
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Cultural 

Treasures 

deadline 

approaches 

Montana's  Cultural 
Treasures,  a  guide  to 
the  state's  museums, 
art  studios,  perform¬ 
ing  arts  centers  and 
cultural  organiza¬ 
tions,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  March/April 
201 0.  Advertising 
and  listing  deadline 
is  Feb.  7  for  the  1 6th 
annual  guide. 

For  information  on 
listing  and  display 
advertising,  con¬ 
tact  Jacque  WaJa- 
wander  at  jacque. 
walawander@lee.net, 
call  800-366-7193, 
ext.  271,  or  write  to 
PO  Box  8029,  Mis¬ 
soula,  MT  59807. 

Montana's  Cul¬ 
tural  Treasures  is  a 
publication  of  the 
Missoulian,  which 
is  a  division  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  and  is 
sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Montana 
Historical  Society. 


Arts  Calendar  —  November/December 


Butte 

November  3 

“Of  Mice  and  Men”  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
November  6 


Anaconda 

December  3 

Ladies’  Night  Out  -  6  p.m..  Elks  Club,  Copper  Village 
Museum  and  Art  Center,  406-563-2422 

Big  Sky 

December  7 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  5:30  p.m..  Buck’s  T-4,  Big  Sky 
Association  for  the  Arts,  800-995-2742 

Big  Timber 

November  28 

The  Werner  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Homestead,  Big 
Timber  Jazz  Society,  406-932-5710 
December  22 

Kristin  Korb  and  Craig  Hall  -  7:30  p.m..  The 
Homestead,  Big  Timber  Jazz  Society,  406-932-5710 

Bigfork 

November  21 

Art  Walk  -  3-7  p.m.,  downtown,  406-837-3790 
November  27-29 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-755-0760 
December  18 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  Handel’s  Messiah 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Bethany  Lutheran  Church,  406-837-4387 

Billings 

November  1 

Asleep  at  the  WTieel  -  8  p.m.,  Babcock  Theater, 
406-671-8565 

Puddle  of  Mudd  -  7:30  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium, 
406-671-8565 
November  5 

Cirque  Dreams:  “Illumination”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark. 
406-256-2422 
November  6-29 

Estate  Sale  -  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  406-256-6804 
November  6-8 

Marketplace  Magic  -  MetraPark  Expo  Center, 
406-652-6272 
November  7 

Billings  Symphony:  “American  Favorites”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-3610 
November  8 

Creation  Festival:  The  Tour  featuring  Jars  of  Clay 

-  6:30  p.m.,  Shrine  Auditorium,  406-245-5589 
November  8,  December  13 

Shall  We  Dance?  -  4-7  p.m.,  Shrine  Auditorium, 
406-259-4384 
November  14-15 

Huff’s  Antiques  Show  -  MetraPark,  406-238-9796 
November  14 

Junior  Brown  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
November  1 7 

Emmylou  Harris  and  Her  Red  Dirt  Boys  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
November  19 

Lecture:  “Mavericks  -  The  Lives  and  Battles  of 
Montana  Political  Legends”  -  noon-1  p.m.,  Western 
Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
November  20-22,  26-29,  December  3-6,  10-13,  17-20 
“Peter  Pan”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1141 
November  21 

“Altar  Boyz”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
November  21-22 

Holiday  Food  and  Gift  Festival  -  MetraPark, 
406-696-6585 
November  22 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  406-248-2832 
November  28-29 

Billings  Symphony:  ‘Tchaikovsky’s  Nutcracker  Ballet” 

-  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-3610 
December  4 

Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-259-6563 
December  5 

Writers  Roundup  Book  Sale  -  noon-5  p.m..  Shrine 
Auditorium,  406-657-2954 
December  10 

Megadeth  -  6  p.m..  Shrine  Auditorium,  406-259-4384 
December  11 

Rita  Coolidge  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
December  12-13 

Holiday  Family  Festival  -  Moss  Mansion, 

406-256-5100 

Boulder 

December  5 

Christmas  Bazaar  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Jefferson  High 
School,  406-465-2106 

Bozeman 

November  1 

Little  Bear  School  House  Museum  Antique  Show 

-  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Fairgrounds,  406-388-1873 
‘The  Woman  in  Black”  -  3  p.m.,  Ellen  Theatre, 

406-585-5885 
November  4 

Presentation  and  Signing:  Greg  Mortenson  -  6-9  p.m., 
Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 
November  5 

Chirgilchin  Throat  Singers  of  Tuva  -  8  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
Lecture:  “Close  Witness:  Photography  of  War”  -  7  p.m.. 
Museum  of  the  Rockies,  406-994-3466 
Gallery  Talk:  Travis  McAdam  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Center 
Jessie  Wilber  Gallery,  406-587-9797 
November  6 

Broadway  in  Bozeman:  Cirque  Dreams:  “Illumination" 

-  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse. 
406-994-2287 

The  Elise  Event  -  7  p.m.,  MSU  Black  Box  Theater, 
406-994-3310 


The  17th  annual  Jazz  Montana  festival 
in  Bozeman  features  the  Brian  Brom¬ 
berg  Quintent. 


‘The  History  Mystery  Train:  Lost  Chance  at  Last 
Gulch”  -  7  p.m..  Holiday  Inn,  Vigilante  Theatre  Co., 
406-587-8080 
November  7 

Bozeman  Bluegrass  Festival  -  5-1 1  p.m.,  Emerson 
Center  Ballroom,  406-922-1808 
November  7-8 

Family  Fest:  “Home  for  the  Holidays”  -  MSU  Strand 
Union  Ballroom,  406-551-4969 
November  7 

Jazz  Montana:  Brian  Bromberg  Quintet  -  7  p.m.,  Ellen 
Theatre,  406-582-4135 
November  7,  14 

Silly  Moose  Improv  -  2  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
November  11 

Lecture:  “Stud  Terkel’s  The  Good  War”  -  1  and  7  p.m.. 
Museum  of  the  Rockies,  406-994-3466 
November  12,  December  17 

Equinox  Comedy  Death  Match  -  8  p.m.,  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
November  13 

Battle  of  the  Bands  -  6  p.m.,  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-579-1256 
Equinox  Uncorked  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Ballroom, 
406-587-0737 

November  14,  28,  December  12 

Art  Market  -  9  a.m.-noon,  Emerson  Center, 
406-587-9797 
November  14 

Bozeman  Symphony:  Salsa  Metales  with  Spectrum 
Brass  Quintet  -  7  p.m.,  MSU  Ballroom,  406-585-9774 
Jazz  at  the  Equinox:  Bob  Britten  Quartet  -  8  p.m., 
Equinox  Theatre,  406-587-0737 
November  19-21 

Broad  Comedy  -  8  p.m.,  The  Emerson,  406-587-0737 
November  19 

Lecture:  “Memories  of  WW  U:  A  Veteran’s  Perspective" 

-  noon,  Museum  of  the  Rockies,  406-994-3466 
November  21 

Holiday  Bazaar  -  1-5  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Ballroom, 
406-587-9797 
November  22 

‘Tea  With  Clara”  -  1  and  3  p.m.,  Baxter  Ballroom, 
Montana  Ballet,406-582-8702 
November  27-28 

Holiday  Festival  of  Arts  and  Crafts  -  Gallatin  County 
Fairgrounds,  406-580-0967 
November  28,  December  5,  12,  19 

“The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker”  -  2  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre,  406-587-0737 
December  2 

Faculty  Recital:  Rebecca  Hartka,  cello  -  7:30  p.m., 

MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
December  4-6,  11-13,  18-23 

“A  Christmas  Story”  -  Ellen  Theatre,  406-585-5885 
December  4-5,  11-12,  18-19 
“Silent  Night  of  the  Lambs” 

-  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 

406-587-0737 

December  4 

Special  Consensus 

-  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church, 

Bozeman  Folklore  Society, 

406-586-4123 

December  5-6 

Madrigal  Dinner  -  6:30  p.m., 

MSU  Strand  Union  Ballroom, 

406-994-3562 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
December  10 

Jeni  Fleming  -  8  p.m.,  Ellen 
Theatre,  406-585-5885 
December  12-13 

BoZeman  Symphony: 

Holiday  Festival  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
December  20 

‘T’was  the  Night  Before 
Christmas”  -  2  p.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-587-7192 


Butte  Community  Concert:  Boston  Brass  -  8  p.m., 
Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
Cirque  Dreams:  “Illumination”  -  Butte  Civic  Center, 
406-497-6401 

Poetry  Palooza  -  6-9  p.m.,  Venus  Rising,  406-491-4476 
November  19 

Moscow  Ballet:  “The  Great  Russian  Nutcracker” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
November  20 

Bent  Grass  Poetry  Troupe  -  7-9  p.m.,  Venus  Rising, 
406-491-4476 
November  22 

“Altar  Boyz”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
December  4 

Christmas  Stroll  -  5-9  p.m..  Uptown,  406-497-6464 
December  4-5 

Festival  of  Trees  -  The  Restored  Hillstead’s  Building, 
406-782-0353 
December  5 

Christmas  Bazaar  and  Trade  Show  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m., 
HPER  Complex,  Montana  Tech,  406-496-4197 
December  12 

Butte  Symphony  -  7:30  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 
406-723-3602 

Ice-Sculpting  Contest  -  Uptown,  406-497-6464 

Cardwell 

December  19-20,  27-29 

Candlelight  Tours  -  9:30  a.m.-2:45  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Caverns  Campground  Pavilion,  406-243-6022 

Chinook 

December  2 

Foothills  Brass  -  7  p.m..  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  406-488-3845 

Choteau 

November  14 

Soroptimist  Winter  Fair  -  9  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Choteau  Park 
Pavilion,  406-466-5801 

Condon 

November  22 

The  University  of  Montana  Percussion  Ensemble 

-  3  p.m..  Swan  Valley  School,  406-549-0933 

Cut  Bank 

November  21 

Winter  Festival  -  downtown,  406-873-4041 

Deer  Lodge 

December  4 

Christmas  Festival  -  7  p.m..  Pen  Convention  Center, 
406-846-3111 
December  6 

Victorian  Holiday  Open  House  -  1-4  p.m..  Grant- Kohrs 
Ranch,  406-846-2070 

Dillon 

November  5 

Philip  Aaberg  and  Darol  Anger  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beier 
Auditorium,  UMW,  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council, 
406-683-7772 
November  7 

“Montana’s  Heritage  in  Symbols”  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Western 
Campus,  406-243-6022 
November  16 

Dillon  Concert  Association:  Boni  Pueri  -  7:30  p.m., 

Beier  Auditorium,  UMW,  406-683-6481 
November  20-21 

Festival  of  Trees  -  Elks  Lodge,  406-683-4578 
December  2-3 

Voyage  to  New  Zealand  with  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beier 
Auditorium,  UMW,  406-660-0221 
December  3 

Dances  With  Words:  Robert  Stubblefield  -  7:30  p.m., 
UMW  Swysgood  Technology  Center,  406-683-7201 

Ennis 

November  28 

Madison  Valley  Woman’s  Club  Holiday  Craft 
Bazaar  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Elementary  School  Gym, 
406-682-5714 

Eureka 

November  1 

“ThePoeProject”  -  Lincoln  County  High  School 
Auditorium,  406-297-0197 


Yellowstone  Players  perform  Nov.  22  at  the  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum  in  Billings. 
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Fort  Benton 

November  18 
Scott  Kirby 

-  7  p.m., 
Elementary 
Auditorium, 
Chouteau 
County 

Performing  Arts, 
406-622-5166 
December  4-6 

Chouteau  County 
Country 
Christmas 

-  various  venues, 
800-426-2926 

December  5 
Bridgeport 
Station  Arts 
and  Craft  Show 
- 10  a.m.-4  p.m., 
Ag  Center, 
406-750-2918 

Gallatin  Gateway 

November  7 
Winter  Ball  in 
“Casablanca” 

-  6  p.m.,  Gallatin 
Gateway  Inn, 
Eagle  Mount, 
406-586-1781 


Cirque  Dreams:  "Illumination"  ignites  the  stage  as  city  dwellers 
reinvent  familiar  objects,  balance  on  wires,  leap  tall  buildings 
and  redefine  the  risks  of  flight  in  a  story  filled  with  astounding 
occurrences.  The  cities  of  Billings,  Bozeman,  Butte,  Great  Falls  and 
Missoula  host  the  production. 


Glasgow 

November  21 

AAUW  Bazaar  -  9:30  a.m.-3:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center, 
406-228-2747 
December  1 

Foothills  Brass  -  7  p.m.,  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  406-488-3845 

Great  Falls 

November  4-8 

Christmas  Collection  Holiday  Sale  -  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art,  406-727-8255 
November  6,  December  4 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
November  7 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Piano  Pops”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 

Harvest  Howl  featuring  Asleep  at  the  Wheel 

-  6:30  p.m..  Four  Seasons  Arena,  ExpoPark, 
406-761-5234 

Spin-In  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive 
Center,  Great  Falls  Spinners  and  Weavers  Guild, 
406-727-8733 
November  9 

Cirque  Dreams:  “Illumination”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Theater,  406-455-8514 
November  10 

Charlie’s  Top  Hands  Lecture:  “Where  Did  All  the  Bison 
Go?”  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
November  12,  December  10 

Front  Range  Writers  Poetry  and  Prose  Reading  -  7  p.m., 
Hastings  Books  Hard  Back  Cafe,  406-799-5321 
November  13 

Banff  Festival  of  Mountain  Films  World  Tour 

-  7-10  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 

November  14 

Film:  ‘Tomorrow  Will  Be  ...”  -  3:30  and  7:30  p.m., 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-455-8514 
November  15 

Chinook  Winds  and  Cascade  Quartet  “Ellen  Taaffe 
Zwilich”  -  2  p.m.,  First  Congregational/Christ  United 
Methodist  Church,  406-453-4102 
November  1 7 

Chinook  Winds  and  Cascade  Quartet  “Ellen  Taaffe 
Zwilich”  -  7:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-453-4102 
November  18 

Moscow  Ballet:  ‘The  Great  Russian  Nutcracker” 

-  8  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater 
November  20 

Film:  ‘The  Great  Falls  Story”  -  6  p.m.,  The  History 
Museum,  406-452-3462 
November  21-22 

Holiday  Happenings  Art  and  Craft  Show  -  Montana 
ExpoPark,  406-726-5727 
November  22 

Great  Falls  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra  -  2  p.m., 
Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 
December  2 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-453-4102 
December  4 

Christmas  Stroll  and  Parade  of  Lights  -  5-9  p.m., 

Central  Ave.,  406-453-6151 
December  4-5 

Holiday  Open  House  -  10:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m..  Eve 
Pottery,  406-452-9155 
December  5-6 

Great  Falls  Symphonic  Choir:  “Scenes  of  the  Season” 

-  The  History  Museum,  406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

October  29-31,  November  1,  5-8 

“Dracula,  The  Musical?”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
406-375-9050 
November  6-8 

Holly  Jolly  Craft  Show  -  Daly  Mansion,  406-363-6004 
November  14 

Solas  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-363-7946 


November  27-28 

“How  the  Grinch  Stole  Christmas”  -  3  and  7  p.m., 
Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center,  406-363-1203 
December  19 

Kathy  Mattea  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-363-7946 

Hardin 

November  13-14 

Holiday  Wishes  Bazaar  -  Middle  School  Gym, 
406-665-3239 

Havre 

November  7 

Fall  Bazaar  -  1 1  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Messiah  Lutheran  Church, 
406-265-2334 
November  7-8 

Havre  Art  Association  Show  and  Sale  -  Methodist 
Church,  406-265-4417 
November  10 

Marcoux  Comer  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showcase  Concert  Association,  406-265-3732 
November  12-14.  19-21,  27-28 

"Deathtrap”  -  8  p.m.,  MAT  Theatre,  Montana  Actors' 
Theatre,  406-945-0272 
December  5 

Christmas  Bazaar  -  10  a.m.-2  p.m.,  St.  Jude  Catholic 
Church,  406-265-4261 
December  5-6 

Winterfest  Craft  Show  -  Holiday  Village  Mall, 
406-265-2533 
December  10 

Choral  Fusion  -  7:30  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showcase  Concert  Association, 
406-265-3732 
December  10-12,  17-19 

“Snow  Child”  -  MAT  Theatre,  Montana  Actors’  Theatre. 
406-945-0272 

Helena 

October  23-25,  29-31,  November  1,  5-7 

“Dirty  Rotten  Scoundrels”  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  Helena 
Theater  Company,  406-443-0287 
November  1 

Musikanten  Montana  All  Souls  Concert  -  7  p.m.,  St. 
Peter’s  Cathedral,  406-431-7464 
November  7,  14 

Christmas  Craft  Show  and  Sale  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Civic 
Center,  Civic  Center  Board,  406-442-4000 
November  13 

Fall  Art  Walk  -  5:30-9:30  p.m.,  downtown, 

406-447-1535 

Lula  Washington  Dance  Theatre  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  406-443-0287 
November  18 

Lecture:  “Wedding  Stories  from  Montana’s  Past” 

-  10:45  a.m.-noon,  Montana  Historical  Society, 
406-444-2694 

November  20 

“Altar  Boyz”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

Moscow  Ballet:  “The  Great  Russian  Nutcracker" 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  406-447-8481 
November  23 

“An  Evening  with  Pierre  Cruzatte’s  Ghost”  -  7  p.m., 
Lewis  and  Clark  Library,  406-243-6022 
November  27-28 

Holiday  Stroll  and  Breakfast  with  Santa  -  downtown, 
406-447-1535 
December  3-6 

Festival  of  Trees:  “100  Christmas  Miracles”  -  Civic 
Center,  Mountain  Home,  406-457-4760 
December  4-6,  9,  11-13,  16,  18-20 

“Alice  in  Wonderland”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
406-442-1574 
December  6 

Helena  Symphony:  Handel’s  Messiah  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Cathedral  of  St.  Helena,  406-442-1860 
December  12-13 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Civic  Center,  406-442-1860 
December  19-20 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Civic  Center,  406-442-6519 

Huson 

November  27-29 

Christmas  Market  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.  Nine  Mile 
Schoolhouse,  406-626-5499 


Deadline  for  the  January/February 
Arts  Calendar  is  Nov.  25,  2009 
TO  SUBMIT  AN  EVENT: 

•  www.livelytimes.com, 
click  on  submit  an  event 
•  email:  writeus@livelytimes.com 
•  to  send  by  mail,  use  form  on  page  23: 
Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Trail, 
Charlo,  MT  59824 

Kalispell 

November  4-8 

Cross  Valley  Revolution  -  Majestic  Valley  Arena, 
406-261-6339 
November  7 

Artists  at  the  Garden  Benefit  Gala  -  5-1 1  p.m.,  Hilton 
Garden  Inn,  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  406-755-5268 
November  7-8 

Blue  Dragon  Bead  Show  -  Hampton  Inn,  406-360-6063 
November  14-15 

Glacier  Classic  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  -  Majestic  Valley 
Arena,  406-755-5366 

November  15  • 

Glacier  Chorale  and  Chamber  Singers:  ‘The  Last 
Best  Place:  Montana”  -  3  p.m..  Glacier  High  School 
Theater,  406-257-3241 
November  19 

Nube  -  7  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
Flathead  Valley  Concerts  Association,  406-857-2098 
November  21 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Autumn  Violin” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Glacier  High  School  Theater, 
406-257-3241 

November  27-29 

Christmas  in  the  Valley  -  Red  Lion  Inn,  406-881-4288 
December  6 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  Holiday  Pops  -  3  p.m., 
Flathead  High  School,  406-257-3241 
December  20 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  Handel’s  Messiah 

-  3  p.m..  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 

Libby 

November  6 

Bootlegger’s  Ball  -  8  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 

The  Mud  Bay  Jugglers  -  6  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
November  7 

Kootenai  River  Rhythm  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center, 
406-293-9643 
December  5 

“The  Nutcracker”  -  Memorial  Center,  406-755-0760 

Livingston 

October  23.  25,  30-31 November  1,  6-8,  13-15,  20-22 
“The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown”  -  Firehouse  5  Theatre, 
406-222-1420 
December  4 

Downtown  Christmas  Stroll  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-222-0850 
December  6 

Old-Fashioned  Christmas  Fair  -  8  a.m.-4  p.m.,  Park 
County  Fairgrounds,  406-222-4185 
December  8 

Live  Model  Event  -  5-8  p.m.,  Livingston  Center  for  Art 
and  Culture,  406-222-5222 
December  1 9-20 

‘The  Nutcracker”  -  4  p.m.,  St.  Mary’s  School 
Auditorium,  Yellowstone  Ballet  Company, 
406-222-0430 

Malta 

November  7 

Specialty  Fair  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  City  Hall, 

406-390-5693 
December  3 

Festival  of  Trees  Auction  -  6:30  p.m.,  Phillips  County 
Museum,  406-654-1037 

Foothills  Brass  -  7  p.m..  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  406-488-3845 

Continued  on  next  page 


Foothills  Brass  blends  contemporary 
classical,  country  and  western  and  bal¬ 
let  all  in  one  show.  They  visit  Chinook, 
Glasgow,  Malta  and  Sidney  as  part  of 
the  Northeastern  Arts  Network  series. 


Arts  Forum 
explores  art 
and  civic 

engagement 

The  Missoula 
Cultural  Council  and 
Humanities  Montana 
are  hosting  a  panel 
discussion  titled 
"Arts  Forum:  Art  and 
Civic  Engagement," 

7  p.m.  Oct.  27  at 
MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

loin  presenters 
Raphael  Chacon  and 
Katie  Knight  in  a  live¬ 
ly  discussion  about 
how  the  arts  are  used 
to  express  social, 
political  or  spiritual 
viewpoints.  Learn 
about  the  history  of 
art  and  civic  engage¬ 
ment,  ask  questions, 
and  help  define  the 
state  of  the  arts  in 
Missoula.  Artists  and 
arts  aficionados  of 
all  disciplines  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  attend. 

For  details,  call 
406-532-3240  or 
visit  www.missoula 
cultural.org. 


/ 


Arts  spur 
economic 

growth 

In  Montana  the 
arts  complement 
our  natural  resource 
industries  and  spur 
economic  growth  by 
encouraging  artists, 
cultural  organizations 
and  entrepreneurs. 

Economic  devel¬ 
opers  tell  us  that 
creativity  and  innova¬ 
tion  are  what  differ¬ 
entiates  a  successful 
industry  with  good 
paying  jobs.  This 
success  can  only  be 
fostered  by  a  strong 
and  vigorous  arts 
industry. 

The  arts  gener¬ 
ate  benefits  that 
help  attract  business 
firms,  entrepreneurs 
and  talented,  skilled 
workers.  Businesses 
today  select  a  loca¬ 
tion  based  on  its  cul¬ 
tural  characteristics. 

The  energy  and 
skills  of  Montana's 
arts  industry  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  our 
state's  most  efficient 
sources  of  economic 
growth. 

-  Excerpt  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council 
DVD:  "Montana:  The  Land 
of  Creativity  -  The  Power 
and  Potential  of  Arts- 
Driven  Economic 
Development  in 
Montana" 
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Miles  City 

November  27-28 

AAUW  Christmas  Market  -  Miles  Community  College 
Centra,  406-234-2890 

Missoula 

November  1-2 

Festival  of  the  Dead  -  downtown,  406-549-7933 
November  1 

“South  Pacific”  -  2  and  6:30  p.m.,  MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-728-7529 
November  2 

‘Thriller”  Dance  Performance  -  5:30  p.m.,  XXXs  on 
North  Higgins,  406-541-7240 
November  3-7 

“Eurydice”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-243-4481 
November  4 

Cirque  Dreams:  “Illumination"  -  Adams  Center, 
406-243-4261 

Queensryche  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  800-965-4827 
November  5-7 

Live  Cabaret  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Actors’ 
Theatre,  406-239-7060 
November  5 

Reading:  Jess  Walter  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction 
Downtown,  406-72 1  -288 1 
November  6,  December  4 

First  Friday  Gallery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-532-3240 

No  Shame  Theatre  -  10  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Montana 
Actors'  Theatre,  406-239-7060 
November  7 

Mud  Bay  Jugglers  and  the  Tune  Stranglers  -  7:30  p.m.. 
University  Theatre,  406-243-405 1 
Ultimate  Indoor  Craft  Sale  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  University 
Center  Ballroom,  406-523-5237 
November  7,  14,  21 

Lecture:  “World  War  I  and  Modem  Art:  An 
Interdisciplinary  Approach”  -  1  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-728-0447 
November  10-14,  17-21 

“Fully  Committed”  -  7:30  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 
406-243-6809 
November  10 

“ThePoeProject”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-243-4581 
November  12 

Lecture:  “Hard  Wired  and  Fancy  Free”  -  7  p.m., 
Missoula  Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
November  12 

The  Christmas  Music  of  Mannheim  Steamroller 
by  Chip  Davis  -  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center, 
406-243-4051 
November  13 

“Life  with  a  Teenager”  and  “My  Year  of  Living 
Anxiously”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre,  Living 
Art,  406-549-5329 

Reading:  Robert  Boswell  -  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room, 
UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-5267 
November  14-15 

Blue  Dragon  Bead  Show  -  Wingate  Inn,  406-360-6063 
November  14 

Eden  Atwood  and  David  Morgenroth  -  7  p.m., 

240  Daly,  406-542-0077 
November  15 

Banff  Film  Festival  -  6  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-5172 
November  16 

Missoula  Community  Band  -  7:30  p.m.,  MCT  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  406-542-7064 
November  1 7 

Faculty  Chamber  Recital  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
November  18 

Lecture:  “In  Country,  Out  of  Country:  The  Art  of 
Josephine  Hale”  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-243-2019 

Reading:  Timothy  Egan  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and  Fiction 
Downtown,  406-72 1  -288 1 

November  21-22,  28-29,  December  5-6,  12-13,  19-20 
Holiday  Weekend  Fun  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Missoula  Art 
Museum,  406-728-0447 
November  21 

Moscow  Ballet:  “The  Great  Russian  Nutcracker” 

-  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-549-5155 
November  22 

Margaret  Nichols 
Baldridge,  violin  and 
Christopher  Hahn, 
piano  -  2:30  p.m., 

UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-243-6880 
November  27-29 

Renaissance  Arts  and 
Crafts  Fair  -  Holiday 
Inn  Downtown  at  the 
Park,  406-538-2212 
November  27-28 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet 
Theatre:  “Montana 
Holiday  Spectacular” 

-  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-549-5 1 55 

November  27-29 
Under  the  Big  Sky 
Holiday  Festival 

-  Hilton  Garden  Inn, 

406-207-6502 

November  29 

Handel’s  Messiah 

-  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-549-8210 

December  1-5,  8-12 

“Hamlet”  -  UM  Montana 
Theatre,  PARTV  Center, 

406-243-4481 


December  2-5,  9-12 

“Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  Dead’’-  7:30  p.m.. 
Crystal  Theatre,  Montana  Actors’  Theatre, 
406-239-7060 
December  3-5 

Festival  of  the  Trees  -  Doubletree  Hotel,  406-541-0163 
December  3-5 

UC  Holiday  Art  Fair  -  University  Center,  406-243-4115 
December  4-6,  9-13 

“A  Christmas  Carol  The  Musical”  -  MCT  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-728-7529 


December  4 

Montana  Matters  Black  and  White  Ball  -  6  p.m.,  Hilton 
Garden  Inn,  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  and 
the  Montana  Wildlife  Federation,  406-728-9380 

Reading:  Peter  Omer  -  7  p.m.,  Dell  Brown  Room,  UM 
Turner  Hall,  406-243-5267 
December  5-6 

Missoula  Symphony:  Holiday  Pops!  -  University 
Theatre.  406-721-3194 
December  8-12 

Dance  Up  Close  -  UM  Masquer  Theater,  406-243-448 1 
December  10-12 

Sculpture  and  Ceramics  Juried  Show  and  Sale  - 
Ceramics  Studio,  UM  Art  Annex,  406-243-4181 
December  11 

Missoula  Community  Choir  -  7:30  p.m.,  St.  Anthony 
Church,  406-244-5800 

TubaChristmas  -  7  p.m.,  Southgate  Mall  Clock  Court, 
406-728-2403  x  7041 
December  12-13 

Jeni  Fleming  Group  -  7  p.m.,  240  Daly,  406-542-0077 
December  13 

holiday  MADE  fair  -  1 1  a.m.,  Stensrud  Building  and 
Zootown  Arts  Community  Center,  406-214-9078 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “The  Voice  of  the 
Season”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-728-8203 
December  18-20 

“Santaland  Diaries"  and  “Season’s  Greetings”  -  Crystal 
Theatre,  Montana  Actors’  Theatre,  406-239-7060 

‘The  Nutcracker”  -  Montana  Theater,  UM  PAR-TV 
Building,  406-240-6042 
December  20 

Dolce  Canto  and  Montana  A  Cappella  Singers:  “Sing, 
Be,  Live,  Peace”  -  3  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-544-4923 
December  23 

Craig  Hall  and  Kristin  Korb  -  7  p.m.,  240  Daly, 
406-542-0077 
December  30-31 

“Good,  Clean  Fun”  -  8  p.m.,  Crystal  Theatre.  Montana 
Actors’  Theatre,  406-239-7060 
December  31 

First  Night  Missoula  -  1  p.m.-midnight,  various  venues, 
406-532-3240 

Nevada  City 

December  5 

Living  History  Event:  Christmas  Past  -  Alder  Gulch, 
406-843-5247 


Pablo 

November  4,  18 

Story  Telling  -  5:30  p.m..  People’s  Center, 
406-675-0160 
December  5 

Holiday  Bazaar  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  People’s  Center, 
406-675-0160 

Philipsburg 

December  11 

Yule  Night  on  Broadway  -  4-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-859-3388 

Plains 

November  5 

“ThePoeProject”  -  7  p.m.,  High  School  cafeteria, 
406-826-3600 


Poison 

October  23-25,  30-31  and  November  1 

“Annie”  -  8  p.m.,  John  Dowdall  Theatre,  406-883-9212 
November  10 

“Imagine”  Beatles  Tribute  Band  -  7:30  p.m..  Poison 
High  School  Auditorium,  800-823-4386 

Seeley  Lake 

December  16 

“Mark  Twain  Portrayal”  -  2  p.m.,  Seeley  Lake  Museum, 
406-243-6022 

Sidney 

November  30 

Foothills  Brass  -  7  p.m..  High  School,  Northeastern  Arts 
Network,  406-488-3845 
December  13 

Ethnic  Christmas  Celebration  -  1:30  p.m.,  MonDak 
Heritage  Center,  406-433-3500 

Stevensville 

November  6,  December  4 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown,  406-777-3773 

Superior 

December  9 

Dolce  Canto  -  7  p.m..  Baptist  Church,  406-822-4800 

Victor 

December  19 

Dolce  Canto  and  Montana  A  Cappella  Singers: 

“Sing,  Be,  Live,  Peace”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mary  Rogers 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-363-5778 

Virgelle 

December  5-6 

A  Real  Country  Christmas  at  a  Real  Country  Store 

-  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Virgelle  Mercantile,  406-378-3110 

Virginia  City 

November  28-29,  December  5-6 

Old-Fashioned  Christmas  Celebration  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m., 
downtown,  406-843-5555 
December  1 9 

The  Splendid  Feast  -  6:30  p.m.,  Elling  House  Arts  and 
Humanities  Center,  406-843-5454 

West  Yellowstone 

December  15-31 

Christmas  for  the  Critters  -  8  a.m.-5  p.m..  Grizzly  and 
Wolf  Discovery  Center,  406-646-7001 
December  20 

Christmas  Bird  Count  -  8  a.m. -5  p.m..  Grizzly  and  Wolf 
Discovery  Center,  406-646-7001 

Whitefish 

November  8-9 

Black  Curtain  Staged  Reading:  “Blackbird"  -  7:30  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-5371 
November  13 

Solas  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 

406-862-5371 
November  14 

Glacier  Chorale  and  Chamber  Singers:  “The  Last  Best 
Place:  Montana”  -  7:30  p.m..  First  Baptist  Church, 
406-257-3241 
November  22 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  “Autumn  Violin” 

-  3  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-862-5371 

December  3-6,  11-13,  18-20 

“The  Wizard  of  Oz”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
December  5 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  Holiday  Pops 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-862-5371 

December  19 

Glacier  Symphony  and  Chorale:  Handel’s  Messiah 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Whitefish  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-862-5371 


Missoula's  Garden  City  Ballet  celebrates  25  years  of  performing 
"The  Nutcracker"  classic.  Over  100  dancers  will  be  on  stage, 
joined  by  guests  from  the  American  Ballet  Theatre. 


The  Montana  A  Cappella  Society  performs  in  Victor  and  Missoula. 
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Exhibitions,  November/December 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter:  “American  History  Prints,”  through 
Nov.  30;  “Magic  Carpets,”  Nov.  1-Jan.  1; 
406-563-2422 

Big  Timber 

Two  Rivers  Gallery:  Wildlife  Show,  through 
Nov.  18;  Sweet  Grass  Artists’  Alliance 
Variety  Membership  Show,  Nov.  20- 
Dec.  16,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  20;  Min¬ 
iatures  Fine  Art  Show,  Dec.  18-Jan.  13, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Dec.  18;  406-932-4009 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History: 

Members  Holiday  Show  and  Sale, 

Nov.  13-Dec.  26;  406-837-6927 

Billings 

Jens  Gallery  and  Design:  “Looking  Through 
Light,”  Nov.  6-Dec.  31,  reception  5-9  p.m. 
Nov.  6;  406-697-0153 
Ryniker-Morrison  Gallery,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  College:  Troy  Evans,  “Is  North 
Forward?”  through  Nov.  13;  Art  Majors 
Senior  Show,  Nov.  18-Dec.  4,  reception 
4-6  p.m.  Nov.  19; 

406-248-7494 
Yellowstone  Art 
Museum:  “Post- 
Secret,”  through 
Jan.  17;  “Get  the 
Picture:  Fourth 
Annual  Small 
Works  Auction,” 

Nov.  13-Dec.  4, 
auction  5-9  p.m. 

Dec.  4;  “Presents! 

Holiday  Gifts 
from  the  Norton 
Family,”  through 
Jan.  10;  “Curious 
Finds;  Selections 
from  Billings 
Private  Collections,”  through  Jan.  10; 
406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot  Springs:  Judy  Mergenthaler, 
Nov.  8  through  mid-January,  reception 
noon-2  p.m.  Nov.  8;  406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Center:  “Speaking  Volumes: 
Transforming  Hate,”  through  Dec.  15; 

Katie  Knight,  “Photographs  and  Quilts  of 
Namibia,”  through  Dec.  15;  MSU  Gradu¬ 
ate  Students  Exhibit,  through  Dec.  31; 
406-587-9797 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Memories 
of  World  War  II,”  through  Jan.  31; 
406-994-2652 

tart  in  the  Emerson  Center:  “Once  Upon  a 
Gato:  Paintings  by  Allie  Buck,”  through 
Nov.  11;  406-582-0416 

Browning 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian:  Louise 
Ogemahgeshig  Fischer,  through  Dec.  5; 
406-338-2230 

Butte 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  “Holiday  Happening,” 
November  and  December,  reception  noon- 
4  p.m.  Nov.  15;  406-723-9195 
Venus  Gallery  in  the  Venus  Rising  Espresso 
House:  Shawn  Crowe,  “Modem  Myth," 
through  Dec.  31,  reception  6-9  p.m. 

Dec.  4;  406-491-4476 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center:  Photographs  by 
Juan  de  Santa  Anna,  month  of  November; 
Christmas  Village  Showcase,  month  of 
December;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center: 

Clint  Loomis,  “Visual  Poetry,”  through 
Nov.  15;  Wreath  Show  and  Auction, 

Nov.  20-Dec.  4;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

Drift  Gallery:  Professional  and  Amateur  Art 
Show,  through  Nov.  15;  406-683-3456 


UMW  Art  Gallery  and  Museum:  “Willem 
Volkersz:  Western  Landscapes,”  through 
Dec.  14;  406-683-7232 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Gallery:  Tom 

Shoush,  “Ex  Meus  Perspective,”  through 
Nov.  20;  Fall  Student  Art  Show  Spectacu¬ 
lar,  Nov.  23-Dec.  11;  Tucker  Bolton  and 
Friends:  “But  Ain’t  We  Got  Fun,”  Dec.  14- 
Jan.  22;  406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 

A.  Hooker’s  Gallery:  Caitlin  Sterchi 
and  Dave  Stewart,  through  Nov.  30; 
406-761-7156 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Space  Silence 
Spirit:  Maynard  Dixon’s  West,”  through 
January;  “The  Bison:  American  Icon, 

Heart  of  Plains  Indian  Culture,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8787 

Gallery  16:  Holiday  Members’  Show, 

Nov.  9-Dec.  31,  reception  6-9  p.m.  Dec.  4; 
406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Georgia  Miller 
and  Keven  Eveland,  through  December, 
reception  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  5;  406-453-0349 
Lewis  and 
Clark  Inter¬ 
pretive  Cen¬ 
ter:  “Blackfeet 
Painted  Tipi: 
Enduring  Art, 
Spiritual  Sym¬ 
bol,”  through 
Dec.  31; 
406-727-8733 
Paris  Gib¬ 
son  Square 
Museum  of 
Art:  “Stitched 
in  Time” 
Juried  Quilt 
Exhibition 
and  “Molly 
Murphy:  No  Reservations  Required,” 

Nov.  5-Jan.  2,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 
Nov.  19;  “Harold  Schlotzhauer:  Objects- 
in  Motion,”  through  Jan.  2;  “The  Art  of 
Healing,”  Nov.  13-Jan.  2,  reception  5:30- 
7:30  p.m.,  Nov.  13;  406-727-8255 
Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 
Autumn  Urban  Art  Project,  through  Jan.  5; 
406-452-9315 

The  History  Museum:  “Every  Woman 
Matters:  The  History  and  Experiences  of 
Cancer  Patients,”  Nov.  6-Jan.  8,  reception 
4-6  p.m.  Nov.  6;  “The  Hamilton  Family: 
From  Windham  to  Great  Falls”  and  “Amy 
Coe  Photography,  Sign  of  the  Times,” 
through  Jan.  15;  “Branson  Stevenson: 

Do  What  You  Love,”  through  Feb.  26; 
406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery: 

“Bobbie,  Robbie  and 
Barbara  Show,”  through 
Dec.  24;  406-363-6684 
Ravalli  County  Museum: 

Les  Bury’s  Art  of  the 
West,  Nov.  5-Jan.  31, 
reception  6  p.m.  Nov.  20; 

406-363-3338 

Hardin 

JailHouse  Gallery: 

Area  Artist  Show, 

Nov.  6-Dec.  19,  recep¬ 
tion  5-7  p.m.  Nov.  17; 

406-665-3239 

Havre 

Artitudes  Gallery:  David 

Crossly,  “Wet  and  Wild,”  through  Nov.  30; 
Steve  Leitner,  “Steve’s  Stuff,”  Dec.  1-31, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Dec.  11;  406-265-2104 

Helena 

Archie  Bray  Foundation:  Holiday  Exhibi¬ 
tion  and  Sale,  Nov.  19-Dec.  23,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  Nov.  19;  406-443-3502 
Capitol  Rotunda:  “Land  of  Many  Stories: 
The  People  and  Histories  of  Glacier 
National  Park,”  Nov.  5-Feb.  26,  reception 
6:30  p.m.  Nov.  5;  406-444-2694 


Historic  photographs,  artwork  and  arti¬ 
facts  help  celebrate  the  legacy  of  Glacier 
Park  in  "Land  of  Many  Stories,"  which 
opens  Nov.  5  at  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  in  Helena. 

Carroll  College  Art  Gallery,  St.  Charles 

Hall:  “Carroll  Connected:  Collectors  I,” 
through  Dec.  10;  406-447-4302 
Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “Ho  Ho  Holter” 
Holiday  Show,  Nov.  7-Dec.  30,  reception 
6-9:30  p.m.  Nov.  13;  “John  Armstrong: 
Engaged  Abstraction,”  “Prints  from  the 
Armstrong-Prior  Studio”  and  “Stephen 
Braun:  Cause  and  Effect,”  through 
Dec.  30;  406-442-6400 
Montana  Historical  Society:  “Land  of 
Many  Stories:  The  People  and  Histories 
of  Glacier  National  Park,”  Nov.  5- 
Feb.  26;  406-444-4170 
Secretary  of  State’s  Office:  “Treasured” 
Montana  Artist:  Shaila  Sorenson,  through 
December;  406-444-2807 
Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Member 
Show,  month  of  November,  reception 
5:30-9:30  p.m.  Nov.  13;  Christmas  Show, 
month  of  December;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Members 
Only!  A  Members’  Salon  and  Exhibition” 
and  “A  Living  History  -  Vision,  Story  and 
Spirit,”  through  Dec.  19;  406-755-5268 
Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts 
Galleries,  Kalispell  Regional  Medi¬ 
cal  Center:  “My  Montana,”  through 
Nov.  2;  Mike  Spence,  “Adventures  in 
Photography,”  Nov.  5  through  March  31; 
406-257-4217 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Michele  Kapor, 
through  Nov.  21;  Christmas  Holiday 
Market  Bazaar,  Nov.  24-Dec.  26,  recep¬ 
tions  10  a.m.-7  p.m.  Nov.  24  and  1-3  p.m. 
Dec.  13;  406-535-8278 


Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Paint  Park  County 
Pink  Jewelry  Event,  through  Nov.  28; 
406-222-6510 

Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture: 

“In  Stitches,”  Nov.  3-28,  reception  6:30- 
8:30  p.m.  Nov.  13;  Holiday  Exhibit, 
month  of  December;  406-222-5222 
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"Osage"  by  Troy  Evans  is  displayed  at  the  Ryniker- 
Morrison  Gallery  at  Rocky  Mountain  College  in 
Billings. 


"Blue  Eyes/Brown  Eyes,"  by  )aune  Quick-to-See  Smith  and 
Ambrose  Smith,  is  part  of  the  "Speaking  Volumes:  Trans¬ 
forming  Hate"  exhibit  at  the  Emerson  Center  in  Bozeman. 


"Land  of  Many 

Stories" 

celebrates 

Glacier  Park 

The  Montana 
Historical  Society 
Museum's  new  "Land 
of  Many  Stories:  The 
People  and  History  of 
Glacier  National  Park" 
is  a  real  adventure. 

The  exhibit,  which 
opens  Nov.  5  and 
continues  through 
Feb.  26,  2011,  is 
designed  so  that  visi¬ 
tors  actually  have  the 
experience  of  finding 
their  way  through  it, 
as  though  they  were 
on  a  hike. 

The  park  will  be 
celebrating  its  cen¬ 
tennial  in  201 0,  and 
the  exhibit  honors 
the  role  it  has  played 
in  the  history  of 
the  state  with  his¬ 
toric  photos  from  the 
society  collection, 
artwork  and  artifacts. 

"Land  of  Many  Sto¬ 
ries"  also  highlights 
the  important  people 
in  the  park's  history, 
including  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  who  first 
came  to  the  area  in 
1 885.  "No  words  can 
describe  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  these 
mountains,  and  even 
photographs  seem 
hopelessly  to  dwarf 
and  belittle  the  most 
impressive  peaks  ... ," 
Bird  wrote. 

The  exhibit  takes 
museum-goers  from 
the  days  when  Native 
Americans  honored 
and  used  the  land 
now  known  as  Gla¬ 
cier,  all  the  way  up 
to  modern  times  as  it 
explores  issues  such 
as  bear  management, 
forest  fires  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues. 

Call  406-444-2694 
or  visit  www.his.state. 
mt.us. 
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MOR  adds 
new  Children's 
Discovery 
Center 

Renovations  have 
begun  for  a  new 
Children's  Discovery 
Center  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Rockies, 
museum  officials 
announced. 

The  new,  interac¬ 
tive  center,  themed 
around  a  visit  to 
Yellowstone  National 
Park  for  children 
from  birth  to  8  years 
of  age,  will  open 
next  summer.  The 
museum  will  remain 
open  throughout  the 
renovation. 

The  new  center 
will  feature  geysers,  a 
campground,  a  lake 
and  fishing  bridge, 
lodge,  fire  look-out 
tower,  play  area  for 
older  children,  and 
a  separate  area  for 
babies  and  toddlers. 
Educational  activi¬ 
ties  for  different  age 
groups  are  planned 
for  each  area. 

"Expanding  the 
children's  discovery 
room  grew  from  a 
community  need  and 
lots  of  community 
input,"  explained 
board  president 
joanne  Pieper.  Fami¬ 
lies  are  the  largest 
segment  of  museum 
membership  and 
participation  in  pro¬ 
grams  for  babies  and 
toddlers  has  steadily 
grown. 

The  Children's 
Discovery  Center  is 
the  last  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  funded  through 
the  museum's  capital 
campaign  which 
ended  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  three-phase, 

1 1,000-sguare-foot 
Siebel  Dinosaur  Com¬ 
plex  was  completed 
in  2007. 


Music  and  art 

"An  unquenchable  expression  of  who  we  are" 


By  Dr.  Karl  Paulnack, 

Director  of  the  Music  Division, 

Boston  Conservatory 

The  following,  reprinted  with  permission, 
is  an  excerpt  from  a  welcome  address  given 
to  parents  of  incoming  students  at  The  Boston 
Conservatory  on  Sept.  1,  2004. 

One  of  my  parents’  deepest  fears,  I  suspect, 
is  that  society  would  not  properly  value  me 
as  a  musician,  that  I  wouldn't  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  1  had  very  good  grades  in  high  schools 
I  was  good  in  science  and  math,  and  they 
imagined  that  as  a  doctor 
or  a  research  chemist  or  an 
engineer,  I  might  be  more 
appreciated  than  I  would 
be  as  a  musician. 

1  still  remember  my 
mother’s  remark  when  I 
announced  my  decision  to 
apply  to  music  school.  She 
said,  “you’re  wasting  your 
SAT  scores!” 

On  some  level,  I  think, 
my  parents  were  not  sure 
themselves  what  the  value 
of  music  was,  what  its  pur¬ 
pose  was.  And  they  loved 
music:  they  listened  to 
classical  music  all  the  time. 

They  just  weren’t  really 
clear  about  its  function. 

So  let  me  talk  about  that 
a  little  bit,  because  we  live 
in  a  society  that  puts  music  in  the  “arts  and 
entertainment”  section  of  the  newspaper,  and 
serious  music,  the  kind  your  kids  are  about  to 
engage  in,  has  absolutely  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  entertainment,  in  fact  it’s  the  op¬ 
posite  of  entertainment. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  music,  and 
how  it  works. 

The  first  people  to  understand  how  music 
really  works  were  the  ancient  Greeks.  And 
this  is  going  to  fascinate  you:  the  Greeks  said 
that  music  and  astronomy  were  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin. 

Astronomy  was  seen  as  the  study  of 


relationships  between  observable,  permanent, 
external  objects,  and  music  was  seen  as  the 
study  of  relationships  between  invisible, 
internal,  hidden  objects.  Music  has  a  way  of 
finding  the  big,  invisible  moving  pieces  inside 
our  hearts  and  souls  and  helping  us  figure  out 
the  position  of  things  inside  us.  Let  me  give 
you  some  examples  of  how  this  works. 

Art  is  part  of  human  survival 

One  of  the  most  profound  musical  compo¬ 
sitions  of  all  time  is  the  "Quartet  for  the  End 


of  Time”  written  by  French  composer  Olivier 
Messiaen  in  1940.  Messiaen  was  31  years  old 
when  France  entered  the  war  against  Nazi 
Germany.  He  was  captured  by  the  Germans  in 
June  of  1940  and  imprisoned  in  a  prisoner-of- 
war  camp. 

He  was  fortunate  to  find  a  sympathetic 
prison  guard  who  gave  him  paper  and  a  place 
to  compose,  and  fortunate  to  have  musician 
colleagues  in  the  camp,  a  cellist,  a  violinist 
and  a  clarinetist. 

Messiaen  wrote  his  quartet  with  these 
specific  players  in  mind.  It  was  performed  in 
January  1941  for  4,000  prisoners  and  guards 


in  the  prison  camp.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  masterworks  in  the  repertoire. 

Given  what  we  have  since  learned  about 
life  in  the  Nazi  camps,  why  would  anyone  in 
his  right  mind  waste  time  and  energy  writing 
or  playing  music?  There  was  barely  enough 
energy  on  a  good  day  to  find  food  and  water, 
to  avoid  a  beating,  to  stay  warm,  to  escape 
torture  -  why  would  anyone  bother  with 
music? 

And  yet  -  even  from  the  concentration 
camps,  we  have  poetry,  we  have  music,  we 
have  visual  art;  it  wasn’t  just  this  one  fa¬ 
natic  Messiaen;  many,  many 
people  created  art.  Why? 

Well,  in  a  place  where 
people  are  only  focused 
on  survival,  on  the  bare 
necessities,  the  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  art  must 
be,  somehow,  essential  for 
life.  The  camps  were  with¬ 
out  money,  without  hope, 
without  commerce,  without 
recreation,  without  basic 
respect,  but  they  were  not 
without  art. 

Art  is  part  of  survival;  art 
is  part  of  the  human  spirit, 
an  unquenchable  expression 
of  who  we  are.  Art  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  say, 

“I  am  alive,  and  my  life  has 
meaning.” 

After  Sept.  11,  music  was 
first  communal  response 

In  September  of  2001  I  was  a  resident  of 
Manhattan.  On  the  morning  of  Sept.  12,  2001, 
I  reached  a  new  understanding  of  my  art  and 
its  relationship  to  the  world.  I  sat  down  at 
the  piano  that  morning  at  10  a.m.  to  practice, 
as  was  my  daily  routine;  I  did  it  by  force  of 
habit,  without  thinking  about  it.  I  lifted  the 
cover  on  the  keyboard,  and  opened  my  music, 
and  put  my  hands  on  the  keys  and  took  my 
hands  off  the  keys. 

Continued  on  next  page 


The  ancient  Greeks 
understood  that 
music  "has  a  way  of 
finding  the  big, 
invisible  moving 
pieces  inside  our 
hearts  and  souls  and 
helping  us  figure  out 
the  position  of  things 

inside  us." 

-  Karl  Paulnack 


Exhibitions,  November/December 


Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage 

Center:  “Festival  of  Quilted  Wonders,” 
through  Nov.  15;  “Miniatures:  The 
Little  Picture  Show”  and  “Ken  Dal- 
gamo:  Sculpted  Landscape  Paintings,” 
Nov.  22-Dec.  31,  reception  1-4  p.m. 
Nov.  22;  406-234-0635 

Missoula 

Clay  Studio:  Gwendolyn  Yoppolo, 

Nov.  6-19,  reception  5:30-9  p.m. 

Nov.  6;  Holiday  Sale.  Nov.  28-Dec.  24, 
reception  5:30-9  p.m.  Nov.  28; 
406-543-0509 

Downtown  Dance  Collective:  Calen¬ 
dar  Photography  Exhibit,  month  of 
November,  reception  6  p.m.  Nov.  6; 
406-541-7240 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort 
Missoula:  “All  Dolled 
Up  for  the  Holidays,” 

Nov.  22-Jan.  3, 
reception  1-4  p.m.  Nov.  22; 
406-728-3476 
Missoula  Art  Museum: 

“Anne  Appleby:  Here  We 
Are,”  through  Nov.  22; 

“Big  Trouble  -  The  Idaho 
Project,”  Nov.  6-Feb.  10, 
reception  5-8  p.m.  Nov.  6; 

“Roger  Shimomura:  Mini¬ 
doka  on  My  Mind,”  ‘Teresa 
Tamura:  Minidoka  Memo¬ 
ries”  and  “Family  Gifts: 

Works  by  Freeman  Butts,” 
through  Dec.  31; 


Donna  Loos,  “Silhouette  Series,” 

Dec.  4-March  28,  reception  5-8  p.m. 

Dec.  4;  406-728-0447 
Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture: 
“By  the  People,  For  the  People”  and  “Jo¬ 
sephine  Hale:  Paintings  and  Sketches,” 
Nov.  12-Dec.  19,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

Nov.  13;  406-243-2019 
Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photogra¬ 
phy  Gallery:  Robert  Glenn  Ketchum: 
“An  Evolving  Perspective  of  Nature,” 
through  Nov.  27;  406-543-0171 
UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Juried  Student 
Art  Exhibition,  Nov.  5-20,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Nov.  5;  Kensuke  Yamada, 

Dec.  3-17,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Dec.  3; 
406-243-2813 


Poison 

Grey  Leaf  Gallery:  Michael  Stockhill: 
“Abstracts  and  Artifacts,"  through  De¬ 
cember;  406-883-9249 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “Splashes  of  Color 
-  Flashes  of  Fall,”  through  Nov.  21; 
Members’  Holiday  Show  and  Sale, 

Nov.  24-Dec.  24,  open  house  Dec.  4-5; 
406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Phil  Winninghoff,  Ray 
Campeau  and  Sallie  Bowen,  Nov.  1-30, 
reception  4-6  p.m.  Nov.  6;  Rock  Creek 
Miniature  Exhibit,  Dec.  1-31,  reception 
4-6  p.m.  Dec.  4;  406-446-1370 

Red  Lodge  Clay  Center:  Steve  Godfrey, 
Nov.  6-30;  Jenny  Mendes.  Dec.  4-31; 
406-446-3993 

Ronan 

Main  Street  Gallery:  Christmas  Open 
House,  5-9  p.m.  Dec.  4;  406-883-4611 

Red  Poppy:  Christmas  Boutique, 

Nov.  22-Dec.  24,  reception  1-4  p.m. 
Nov.  22;  406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Rhonda 
Whited  Rupp,  “Treasured  Memories” 
through  Nov.  14;  Jerry  Cornelia,  “A  Cu¬ 
rious  Journey,”  Nov.  17-Dec.  30,  recep¬ 
tion  7  p.m.  Nov.  2 1 ;  and  The  Miniature 
Show,  Nov.  18-Dec.  30;  406-433-3500 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  "Dia  de  los 
Muertos,”  through  Nov.  4;  “I’m  Dream¬ 
ing  of  a  White  Fish-Mas,”  Nov.  27- 
Dec.  31;  406-862-5929 


"Four  Cowboys  III"  by  Donna  Loos  is  on  display  at  the 
Missoula  Art  Museum. 
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The  value  of  music  (from  the  previous  page) 


And  I  sat  there  and  thought,  does  this  even 
matter?  Isn’t  this  completely  irrelevant?  Play¬ 
ing  the  piano  right  now,  given  what  happened 
in  this  city  yesterday,  seems  silly,  absurd, 
irreverent,  pointless.  Why  am  I  here?  What 
place  has  a  musician  in  this  moment  in  time? 
Who  needs  a  piano  player  right  now?  I  was 
completely  lost. 

And  then  I,  along  with  the  rest  of  New 
York,  went  through  the  journey  of  getting 
through  that  week.  I  did  not  play  the  piano 
that  day,  and  in  fact  I  contemplated  briefly 
whether  1  would  ever  want  to  play  the  piano 
again.  And  then  I  observed  how  we  got 
through  the  day. 

At  least  in  my  neighborhood,  we  didn’t 
shoot  hoops  or  play  Scrabble.  We  didn’t  play 
cards  to  pass  the  time,  we  didn’t  watch  TV, 
we  didn’t  shop,  we  most  certainly  did  not  go 
to  the  mall. 

The  first  organized  activity  that  I  saw  in 
New  York,  on  the  very  evening  of  Sept.  11, 
was  singing.  People  sang.  People  sang  around 
firehouses,  people  sang  “We  Shall  Over¬ 
come.”  Lots  of  people  sang  “America  the 
Beautiful.” 

The  first  organized  public  event  that  I 
remember  was  the  Brahms  Requiem,  later  that 
week,  at  Lincoln  Center,  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic.  The  first  organized  public  ex¬ 
pression  of  grief,  our  first  communal  response 
to  that  historic  event,  was  a  concert.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  sense  that  life  might  go  on. 

The  U.S.  military  secured  the  airspace,  but 
recovery  was  led  by  the  arts,  and  by  music  in 
particular,  that  very  night. 

From  these  two  experiences,  I  have  come 
to  understand  that 
music  is  not  part  of 
“arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment”  as  the  news¬ 
paper  section  would 
have  us  believe.  It’s 
not  a  luxury,  a  lavish 
thing  that  we  fund 
from  leftovers  of  our 
budgets,  not  a  play¬ 
thing  or  an  amuse¬ 
ment  or  a  pastime. 

Music  is  a  basic 
need  of  human 
survival.  Music  is 
one  of  the  ways  we 
make  sense  of  our 
lives,  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  we 
express  feelings 
when  we  have  no 
words,  a  way  for  us 
to  understand  things  with  our  hearts  when  we 
can’t  with  our  minds. 

Some  of  you  may  know  Samuel  Barber’s 
heart  wrenchingly  beautiful  piece  “Adagio 
for  Strings.”  If  you  don’t  know  it  by  that 
name,  then  some  of  you  may  know  it  as  the 
background  music,  which  accompanied  the 
Oliver  Stone  movie  “Platoon,”  a  film  about 
the  Vietnam  War. 

If  you  know  that  piece  of  music  either 
way,  you  know  it  has  the  ability  to  crack  your 
heart  open  like  a  walnut;  it  can  make  you  cry 
over  sadness  you  didn’t  know  you  had.  Music 
can  slip  beneath  our  conscious  reality  to  get 
at  what’s  really  going  on  inside  us  the  way  a 
good  therapist  does. 

The  Greeks  had  it  figured  out 

Very  few  of  you  have  ever  been  to  a  wed¬ 
ding  where  there  was  absolutely  no  music. 
There  might  have  been  only  a  little  music, 
there  might  have  been  some  really  bad  music, 
but  with  few  exceptions,  there  was  some 
music. 

Something  very  predictable  happens  at 
weddings  -  people  get  all  pent  up  with  all 
kinds  of  emotions,  and  then  there’s  some  mu¬ 
sical  moment  where  the  action  of  the  wedding 
stops  and  someone  sings  or  plays  the  flute  or 
something.  And  even  if  the  music  is  lame, 
even  if  the  quality  isn’t  good,  predictably  30 
or  40  percent  of  the  people  who  are  going  to 
cry  at  a  wedding  cry  a  couple  of  moments 
after  the  music  starts.  Why? 

The  Greeks.  Music  allows  us  to  move 
around  those  big  invisible  pieces  of  ourselves 
and  rearrange  our  insides  so  that  we  can 


express  what  we  feel  even  when  we  can’t  talk 
about  it. 

Can  you  imagine  watching  “Indiana  Jones” 
|  or  “Superman”  or  “Star  Wars”  with  the  dia- 
I  logue  but  no  music? 

|  What  is  it  about 
[  the  music  swelling 
up  al  just  the  right 
moment  in  ET  so 
that  all  the  softies 
in  the  audience  start 
crying  at  exactly 
the  same  moment? 

I  guarantee  you  if 
you  showed  the 
movie  with  the 
music  stripped  out, 
it  wouldn’t  happen 
that  way. 

The  Greeks. 

Music  is  the  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  invisible  internal  objects. 

I’ll  give  you  one  more  example,  the  story 
of  the  most  important  concert  of  my  life.  I 
must  tell  you  I  have  played  a  little  less  than 
a  thousand  concerts  in  my  life  so  far.  I  have 
played  in  places  that  I  thought  were  impor¬ 
tant.  I  like  playing  in  Carnegie  Hall;  I  enjoyed 
playing  in  Paris;  it  made  me  very  happy  to 
please  the  critics  in  St.  Petersburg. 

I  have  played  for  people  I  thought  were 
important  -  music  critics  of  major  newspa¬ 
pers,  foreign  heads  of  state.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  concert  of  my  entire  life  took  place  in  a 
nursing  home  in  a  small  Midwestern  town  a 
few  years  ago. 

I  was  playing  with  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  who  is  a 
violinist.  We  be¬ 
gan,  as  we  often 
do,  with  Aaron 
Copland’s  Sonata, 
which  was  written 
during  World  War 
II  and  dedicated 
to  a  young  friend 
of  Copland’s,  a 
young  pilot  who 
was  shot  down 
during  the  war. 

Now  we  often 
talk  to  our  audi¬ 
ences  about  the 
pieces  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  play  rather 
than  providing 
them  with  written 
program  notes. 

But  in  this  case, 
because  we  began  the  concert  with  this  piece, 
we  decided  to  talk  about  the  piece  later  in  the 
program  and  to  just  come  out  and  play  the 
music  without  explanation. 

Midway  through  the  piece,  an  elderly  man 
seated  in  a  wheelchair  near  the  front  of  the 
concert  hall  began  to  weep.  This  man,  whom 
I  later  met,  was  clearly  a  soldier.  Even  in  his 
70s,  it  was  clear  from  his  buzz-cut  hair,  square 
jaw  and  general  demeanor  that  he  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  life  in  the  military. 

I  thought  it  a  little  bit  odd  that  someone 
would  be  moved  to  tears  by  that  particular 
movement  of  that  particular  piece,  but  it 
wasn’t  the  first  time  I've  heard  crying  in  a 
concert  and  we  went  on  with  the  concert  and 
finished  the  piece. 

When  we  came  out  to  play  the  next  piece 
on  the  program,  we  decided  to  talk  about  both 
the  first  and  second  pieces,  and  we  described 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Copland  work 
was  written  and  mentioned  its  dedication  to 
a  downed  pilot.  The  man  in  the  front  of  the 
audience  became  so  disturbed  that  he  had  to 
leave  the  auditorium. 

I  honestly  figured  that  we  would  not  see 
him  again,  but  he  did  come  backstage  after¬ 
wards,  tears  and  all,  to  explain  himself. 

What  he  told  us  was  this;  “During  World 
War  II,  I  was  a  pilot,  and  I  was  in  an  aerial 
combat  situation  where  one  of  my  team’s 
planes  was  hit.  I  watched  my  friend  bail  out, 
and  watched  his  parachute  open,  but  the  Japa¬ 
nese  planes,  which  had  engaged  us,  returned 
and  machine-gunned  across  the  parachute 
chords  so  as  to  separate  the  parachute  from  the 
pilot,  and  I  watched  my  friend  drop  away  into 


the  ocean,  realizing  that  he  was  lost. 

“I  have  not  thought  about  this  for  many 
years,  but  during  that  first  piece  of  music  you 
played,  this  memory  returned  to  me  so  vividly 
that  it  was  as 
though  I  was  re¬ 
living  it.  I  didn’t 
understand  why 
this  was  happen¬ 
ing,  why  now, 
but  then  when 
you  came  out  to 
explain  that  this 
piece  of  music 
was  written  to 
commemorate  a 
lost  pilot,  it  was 
a  little  more  than 
I  could  handle. 
“How  does 

the  music  do  that?  How  did  it  find  those  feel¬ 
ings  and  those  memories  in  me?” 

Remember  the  Greeks:  music  is  the  study 
of  invisible  relationships  between  internal  ob¬ 
jects.  The  concert  in  the  nursing  home  was  the 
most  important  work  I  have  ever  done.  For 
me  to  play  for  this  old  soldier  and  help  him 
connect,  somehow,  with  Aaron  Copland,  and 
to  connect  their  memories  of  their  lost  friends, 
to  help  him  remember  and  mourn  his  friend, 
this  is  my  work.  This  is  why  music  matters. 

To  the  freshmen  class 

What  follows  is  part  of  the  talk  I  will  give 
to  this  year’s  freshman  class  when  I  welcome 
them  a  few  days  from  now.  The  responsibility 
I  will  charge  your  sons  and  daughters  with  is 
this: 

“If  we  were  a  medical  school,  and  you 
were  here  as  a  med  student  practicing  appen¬ 
dectomies,  you’d  take  your  work  very  seri¬ 
ously  because  you  would  imagine  that  some 
night  at  2  a.m.  someone  is  going  to  waltz  into 
your  emergency  room  and  you’re  going  to 
have  to  save  their  life. 

“Well,  my  friends,  someday  at  8  p.m., 
someone  is  going  to  walk  into  your  concert 
hall  and  bring  you  a  mind  that  is  confused, 
a  heart  that  is  overwhelmed,  a  soul  that  is 
weary.  Whether  they  go  out  whole  again  will 
depend  partly  on  how  well  you  do  your  craft. 

“You’re  not  here  to  become  an  entertainer, 
and  you  don’t  have  to  sell  yourself.  The  truth 
is  you  don’t  have  anything  to  sell;  being  a 
musician  isn’t  about  dispensing  a  product, 
like  selling  used  cars. 

“I’m  not  an  entertainer;  I’m  a  lot  closer  to 
a  paramedic,  a  firefighter,  a  rescue  worker. 

“You’re  here  to  become  a  sort  of  therapist 
for  the  human  soul,  a  spiritual  version  of  a 
chiropractor,  physical  therapist,  someone  who 
works  with  our  insides  to  see  if  they  can  get 
things  to  line  up,  to  see  if  we  can  come  into 
harmony  with  ourselves  and  be  healthy  and 
happy  and  well. 

“Frankly,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  expect 
you  not  only  to  master  music;  I  expect  you 
to  save  the  planet.  If  there  is  a  future  wave  of 
wellness  on  this  planet,  of  harmony,  of  peace, 
of  an  end  to  war,  of  mutual  understanding, 
of  equality,  of  fairness,  I  don't  expect  it  will 
come  from  a  government,  a  military  force  or 
a  corporation.  I  no  longer  even  expect  it  to 
come  from  the  religions  of  the  world,  which 
together  seem  to  have  brought  us  as  much  war 
as  they  have  peace. 

“If  there  is  a  future  of  peace  for  human¬ 
kind,  if  there  is  to  be  an  understanding  of 
how  these  invisible,  internal  things  should  fit 
together,  I  expect  it  will  come  from  the  artists, 
because  that’s  what  we  do.  As  in  the  con¬ 
centration  camp  and  the  evening  of  9/1 1,  the 
artists  are  the  ones  who  might  be  able  to  help 
us  with  our  internal,  invisible  lives.” 

About  the  author:  Hailed  by  the  Boston 
Globe  as  "a  firecracker  of  a  pianist"  and  "mas¬ 
ter  of  his  instrument,"  Karl  Paulnack  has  part¬ 
nered  vocal  and  instrumental  soloists,  cham¬ 
ber  groups,  orchestras,  conductors  and  opera 
companies  in  nearly  a  thousand  concerts  in 
the  U.S.,  Europe  and  Russia.  He  has  served  as 
director  of  the  Boston  Conservatory's  Music 
Division  since  2002,  and  also  serves  as  music 
director  and  conductor  of  the  Contemporary 
Opera  Lab  of  Winnipeg,  and  chef  de  chant  of 
the  Orchestra  de  Picardie  in  Amiens,  France. 


"Someday  at  8  p.m., 
someone  is  going  to  walk 
into  your  concert  hall  and 
bring  you  a  mind  that  is 
confused,  a  heart  that  is 
overwhelmed,  a  soul  that 
is  weary.  Whether  they  go 
out  whole  again  will 
depend  partly  on  how 
well  you  do  your  craft." 

-  Karl  Paulnack 


"For  me  to  play  for  this 
old  soldier  and  help  him 
connect,  somehow,  with 
Aaron  Copland,  ...  to  help 
him  remember  and  mourn 
his  friend,  this  is  my  work. 
This  is  why  music  matters." 

-  Karl  Paulnack 


Montana 

Foundation 

Directory 

available 

The  Montana 
Foundation  Directory 
is  a  biennial  publica¬ 
tion  that  has  been 
compiled,  edited  and 
published  by  MSU 
Billings  Library.  The 
directory  lists  foun¬ 
dations  operating  in 
Montana,  and  out- 
of-state  foundations 
known  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  Montana. 

The  information  has 
been  gathered  from 
the  internet,  IRS  990 
forms,  and  personal 
contact  with  founda¬ 
tion  officers,  directors 
and  trustees. 

Copies  may  be 
purchased  for  $25 
each.  To  order  online, 
visit  www.msubillings. 
edu/library/grants/ 
montanafoundation 
directory.htm;  call 
406-657-2262  for 
details. 
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Education 
in  the  arts 
fuels 

innovation 

As  our  world  moves 
toward  globaliza¬ 
tion  entire  countries, 
including  the  United 
States,  are  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  future  of 
national  economics 
now  depends  upon 
a  steady  flow  of  in¬ 
novative  ideas  -  in 
fact,  innovation  is 
becoming  a  national 
initiative. 

Businesses  seek 
employees  who  can 
figure  out  problems, 
exercise  individual 
responsibility,  work 
as  a  team,  think 
creatively  and  who 
exhibit  confidence. 
They  must  also  be 
able  to  communicate 
and  articulate  ideas. 

The  arts  consistent¬ 
ly  provide  a  proven 
way  for  students  to 
develop  those  very 
skills. 

-  Excerpt  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council 
DVD:  "There  Is  More: 

Supporting  the  Arts 
in  Our  Schools" 


Career  Profiles 


Cindy  Eve:  Be  flexible  and  diversify 


Cindy  Eve  considers  herself  “the  acciden¬ 
tal  potter.”  She  took  her  first  ceramics  course 
in  1985  to  fulfill  a  general  education  require¬ 
ment  while  pursuing  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
elementary  education  from  the  University  of 
Great  Falls. 

She  went  on  to  earn  her  degree  and  teach 
third  grade  for  a  few  years,  while  making  pots 
and  learning  as  much  as  she  could  about  the 
process. 

In  1990,  she  gave  up  teaching  to  study 
pottery,  and  graduated  from  The  University  of 
Montana  in  Missoula  in  1992  with  her  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts  degree. 

She’s  been  making  pottery  full  time  in 
Great  Falls  since  then,  first  sharing  a  space 
with  two  other  potters  and  then  opening  her 
own  studio.  Eve  Pottery,  in  1999.  She  works 
primarily  in  porcelain  and  fires  her  works  in 
an  electric  kiln. 

“I  love  making  one-of-a-kind  decorative 
work  as  well  as  everyday  functional  ware,” 
she  says.  “My  hope  is  that  the  pots  I  make 
bring  joy  to  those  who  use  them.” 

Her  work  is  on  display  at  the  following 
galleries:  Gallery  16  in  Great  Falls,  the  gift 
shop  at  the  Lewistown 
Art  Center,  the  Holter 
Museum’s  shop  in  Helena, 

Shining  Mountain  Gallery 
in  Pray,  Riecke’s  Bayside 
Gallery  in  Big  Fork  and 
Latigo  and  Lace  in  Augus¬ 
ta,  and  online  at  www.4co. 
us/EVE-Pottery.html. 

How  did  you 
know  that  this  is 
what  you  wanted 
to  be? 

I  am  not  still  certain 
that  this  will  be  my  career 
choice  forever.  This  is 
something  I  ponder  on  a 
regular  basis.  I  can  see  the 
possibility  of  changing 
courses  at  some  point. 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  when  I  get 
complacent  and  take  for  granted  what  I  am 
doing,  the  pots  suffer.  I  get  frustrated  and 
overwhelmed  at  times  and  find  that  if  I  make 
the  choice  to  make  pots  on  a  regular  basis  and 
don’t  take  this  career  choice  for  granted,  the 
pots  are  more  interesting  to  make  and  have 
more  character  when  they  are  finished. 

Having  said  that,  I  love  making  pots.  Right 
now  there  is  nothing  I  would  rather  do. 

One  of  the  things  I  love  about  clay  is  that  it 
is  different  every  day.  My  mood  and  what  is 
going  on  around  me  effects  what  I  do  and  how 
I  work,  and  is  reflected  in  the  finished  pots. 

I  also  appreciate  that  the  learning  process 
never  ends.  There  is  always  more  information 
to  learn,  new  clay  bodies  to  play  with,  glazes 
to  tweak  and  another  kiln  to  fire.  When  mak¬ 
ing  pots  ceases  to  be  joyful,  I  will  look  for 
another  career. 

How  did  you  get  started  in 
your  career? 

I  first  found  myself  in  the  ceramic  studio 
because  I  needed  three  art  credits  for  my 
general  education  requirement  while  I  was 
pursuing  my  bachelor’s  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Great  Falls.  I  took  ceramics  be¬ 
cause  my  sister  kept  talking  about  the  potters 
and  pottery  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum 
of  Art.  I  fell  in  love  with  it  instantly. 

I  took  one  class  and  then  another.  After 
that,  I  signed  up  for  evening  classes  at  Paris 
Gibson  Square  until  they  shut  the  clay  pro¬ 


gram  down.  Next,  I  rented  studio  space  from 
Jerry  LeVeque  and  Linda  Walters  at  Great 
Falls  Pottery  Company. 

During  that  time,  I  graduated  from  college 
and  taught,  but  continued  making  pots  in 
my  spare  time.  After  two  years  of  teaching, 

I  earned  my  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
UM  in  Missoula,  returned  to  Great  Falls, 
and  joined  the  Great  Falls  Pottery  Company 
(GFPC),  where  I  worked  for  seven  years 
before  opening  my  own  studio. 

My  time  with  GFPC  gave  me  a  great 
foundation.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  experiment¬ 
ing,  making  pots  and  deciding  what  I  would 
and  wouldn’t  do  on  my  own.  The  support  of 
having  two  other  potters  nearby  was  great  for 
trouble-shooting  and  general  moral  support. 

What  were  the  pivotal 
moments  on  the  path  to 
your  career? 

Quitting  teaching  to  go  back  to  school  for 
my  bachelor’s  degree  was  a  huge  and  scary 
moment.  The  other  pivotal  moment  was  leav¬ 
ing  Great  Falls  Pottery  Company  and  starting 


Eve  Pottery.  At  that  point,  I  knew  I  had  to  do 
it  all  myself.  There  was  no  one  else  to  rely  on 
for  decision-making. 

What  role  did  education 
play? 

My  education  was  invaluable.  My  time 
at  the  University  of  Great  Falls  was  inter¬ 
esting  because  I  was  allowed  to  play  and 
experiment.  And  my  education  in  Missoula 
filled  in  many  of  the  gaps  in  my  lack  of  an  arts 
background.  I  doubt  anything  will  inspire  me 
in  the  way  that  primitive  art  and  petroglyphs 
did  the  first  time  I  was  exposed  to  them.  It 
was  a  whole  new  world  and  very  exciting. 

Equally  important  are  the  workshops  that  I 
have  taken  through  the  years.  Fortunately  the 
Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  close  and  always 
has  some  great  workshops.  I  am  so  grateful 
for  the  learning  that  I  have  experienced  there. 

What  role  did  family  and 
friends  play? 

Without  the  support  of  friends  and  family  I 
would  not  have  made  it.  They  all  pretty  much 
thought  I  was  crazy  to  leave  a  teaching  career 
for  the  uncertainty  of  a  potter’s  life.  Even 
while  questioning  my  sanity,  they  bought 
many  of  those  early  pots  and  offered  en¬ 
couragement  and  the  right  words  at  the  right 
time.  They  would  also  bring  their  friends  and 
families  to  the  studio  to  see  what  I  was  doing 
and  to  buy  pots. 

The  help  and  influence  of  fellow  potters 


has  also  been  invaluable.  Most  potters  tend  to 
help  one  another  by  sharing  hard-won  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information.  Many  of  my  glaze  and 
technical  issues  have  been  resolved  by  talking 
with  potters  and  getting  their  opinions.  I  am 
continually  astounded  by  their  openness  and 
willingness  to  share. 

I  have  also  had  some  great  contact  with 
fellow  artists  via  galleries,  especially  the  com¬ 
munity’s  collective  gallery.  Gallery  16.  This  is 
a  group  of  amazing  and  fearless  women  -  and 
a  diverse  group  of  artists  -  who  promote  the 
arts  and  artists  of  Great  Falls  and  the  state. 

My  inspiration  at  Gallery  16  is  Kay  Feist, 
whose  pots  evolve  and  change  and  continue 
to  get  better  with  every  firing.  When  one  has 
been  making  pots  for  a  long  time,  it’s  easy  to 
repeat  what  has  met  with  success.  But  Kay 
continues  to  try  new  techniques  and  new 
designs,  and  push  the  envelope.  I  use  that  as 
my  example. 

Did  help  come  from 
unexpected  places? 

Help  sometimes  came  in  surprising 
encounters.  When  I  quit  teaching  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  school  in  Missoula  I  had 
no  background  in  the  arts  be¬ 
yond  two  college-level  ceram¬ 
ics  courses.  1  had  quit  drawing 
when  I  became  frustrated  in 
about  sixth  grade  and  had  taken 
no  art  in  high  school. 

That  first  quarter  in  Mis¬ 
soula  was  terrifying.  I  was  in 
art  courses  with  people  who 
had  always  drawn  and  had  been 
exposedfo  art  throughout  their 
lives.  I  had  a  drawing  instruc¬ 
tor,  Norman  Nilson,  who  in 
an  end-of-the-quarter  critique 
simply  told  me  my  drawing 
skills  were  not  all  that  great  but 
that  he  could  see  me  moving 
forward  with  hard  work  and 
making  my  mark. 

That  was  a  turning  point  for 
me  and  I  would  draw  on  his  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  when  I  needed  to  know  that  someone 
else  thought  I  could  do  this. 

I  also  had  a  chance  encounter  in  the 
printmaking  studio  with  Baixiong  Tu  -  an  ex¬ 
tremely  talented  painter  who  was  also  a  grad 
student/assistant  at  the  time.  He  looked  at 
my  primitive  collagraphs  and  told  me  I  had 
a  good  eye  and  that  I  could  make  it  in  the  art 
world.  His  words  meant  the  world  to  me. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
take  a  life-altering  workshop  from  Linda 
Christianson  and  Chris  Staley  at  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation.  At  the  time  when  I  was 
struggling  with  the  pots  I  was  making  and 
wondered  whether  I  wanted  to  continue. 

Linda  had  been  making  pots  for  a  long 
time  and  was  still  excited  by  the  work  and 
the  process.  They  both  brought  a  thoughtful¬ 
ness  to  their  work  that  inspired  me.  I  left  that 
workshop  knowing  that  I  needed  to  find  a  way 
to  work  that  would  enhance  my  pots  as  well 
as  my  life.  In  many  respects,  Eve  Pottery  was 
bom  at  that  workshop. 

Did  unexpected  obstacles 
appear? 

One  of  my  most  difficult  obstacles  may 
sound  kind  of  silly.  Through  college,  teach¬ 
ing  pottery  was  my  hobby.  When  it  became 
my  career,  I  was  at  loose  ends  as  to  what  to  do 
in  my  free  time  and  felt  guilty  if  I  wasn’t 
working. 

Continued  on  next  page 


Great  Falls  ceramic  artist  Cindy  Eve 
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Career  Profile:  Cindy  Eve  (from  previous  page) 


I  did  some  gardening  for  fun  but  pretty 
much  worked  most  of  the  time.  The  Chris¬ 
tianson/Staley  workshop  I  took  at  the  Bray 
showed  me  that  I  needed  balance  in  my 
life  and  a  new  hobby.  I  took  up  quilting 
shortly  after  that,  which  made  a  world  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  my  pots  and  my  attitude. 

How  do  financial  resources 
come  together  for  you  to 
produce  your  work? 

When  1  started  Eve  Pottery  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  two  things  -  how  would  I  cover 
my  expenses  in  the  slow  times  and  how  would 
I  handle  working  in  a  studio  alone.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  I  found  a  solution  that  tackles  both  of  these 
issues:  I  teach  pottery  classes  in  my  studio. 

It  provides  a  steady  source  of  income  for 
me  and  keeps  me  from  working  alone.  I  have 
adjusted  my  class  schedule  through  the  years 
to  suit  my  needs. 

Right  now  I  have  four  classes  with  four 
students  in  each.  We  will  finish  classes  a  few 
weeks  before  Thanksgiving  as  I  get  ready  for 
my  Christmas  studio  sale,  and  then  resume 


classes  in  January  as  my  winter  sales  slow 
down. 

Since  I  tend  to  be  a  bit  of  a  hermit  if  left  to 
my  own  devices,  it  helps  to  have  some  won¬ 
derful  students  come  in  on  a  regular  basis. 

What  advice  would  you  offer 
artists  in  Montana  trying  to 
build  a  career? 

You  have  got  to  be  flexible  in  the  way  you 
work  and  approach  things.  If  one  thing  doesn’t 
work,  try  something  else. 

I  am  not  saying  don’t  follow  your  vision 
or  sell  out.  I  am  saying  that  sometimes  you 
have  to  roll  with  the  punches  and  let  things 
evolve.  If  you  are  rigid  that  won’t  happen. 

Also,  diversity  of  business  is  a  great 
thing.  I  sell  out  of  my  studio,  I  teach  and 
I  have  various  galleries  that  represent  my 
work  around  the  state. 

In  light  of  this  last  year’s  recession  it  has 
been  an  especially  helpful  strategy.  While  one 
area  might  be  lacking,  another  area  will  pick 
up  the  slack.  I’m  glad  I  don’t  have  all  of  my 
proverbial  eggs  all  in  one  basket! 


Covered  jar  by  Cindy  Eve 

(Photo  by  Mick  McMillan) 


Public  Art  Opportunities 


Proposals  sought  for  new  traffic  circle 

The  Helena  Public  Art  Committee  (HPAC)  seeks  to  com¬ 
mission  site-specific  artwork  for  the  City  of  Helena,  to  be 
located  in  a  traffic  circle  at  the  intersection  of  Sanders  Street 
and  Butte  Avenue. 

The  circle  has  an  approximate  diameter  of  1 7  feet  for  the 
installation  of  public  art,  which  may  include  landscaping,  dur¬ 
ing  spring  or  summer  of  2010.  There  are  no  sight  distance  or 
height  restrictions  for  the  art  or  landscaping. 

The  total  project  budget  for  the  artist  and  materials  is 
$15,000.  The  artist  selected  for  the  proposal  must  provide 
proof  of  liability  insurance  and  workers’  compensation  com¬ 
pliance.  Proposals  must  be  submitted  by  5  p.m.  Nov.  30. 

The  competition  is  open  to  artists,  architects  and  designers 
who  live  and  work  in  Montana.  Teams  are  eligible  to  apply. 
The  full  RFP  is  available  at  www.helenapublicarts.com. 


All  questions  regarding  this  RFP  and  submissions  are  to  be 
directed  to  Kathy  Macefield,  City'  of  Helena  Planning  Divi¬ 
sion,  406-447-8491  or  kmacefield@ci.helena.mt.us. 

Coming  up:  Percent-for-Art  project  at 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  in  Butte 

The  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  (MBMG)  Pe¬ 
troleum  Building  at  Montana  Tech  in  Butte  is  under  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  preparing  the  prospectus 
for  the  Percent-for-Art  project  that  will  take  place  there,  with  a 
budget  of  up  to  $43,200. 

The  website  announcement  and  details  for  the  project  will 
be  available  soon  at  art.mt.gov.  Please  check  back  or  contact 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Percent-for-Art  program  manager,  at  406- 
444-6639  or  khurtle@mt.gov. 


Tech  Talk:  How  well  do  you  Google? 


By  Mark  Ratledge 

As  a  working  artist  or  as  an  artist  who  is 
trying  to  establish  him  or  herself,  how  well 
you  “Google”  is  a  consideration  that  is  as 
important  as  a  business  card  and  studio  space. 

Just  15  years  ago,  internet  searches  didn’t 
exist  as  they  do  today.  Back  then,  the  web  was 
much  smaller,  and  indexes  of  websites  were 
mostly  drawn  up  by  people,  and  as  a  result 
were  limited  in  scope  and  usability. 

These  days,  search  engines  on  the  inter¬ 
net  constantly  catalog  billions  of  websites. 
Google,  Yahoo  and  Microsoft’s  new  Bing 
search  enable  millions  of  people  a  year  to 
simply  type  another  person’s  name  into  a 
search  engine  to  find  out  all  there  is  to  know. 

So  when  people  search  for  you  as  an  artist 
-  it’s  not  if,  but  when  they  search  for  -  you 
want  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  find  you.  You 
can  do  this  by  spreading  your  name  around 
more  widely  by  using  many  existing  free  web 
services.  As  a  result,  you’ll  “Google”  better: 
your  name  and  work  will  appear  more  often 
and  rank  higher  in  search  results. 

Using  social  networking  to  get  your  name 
out  there  is  an  obvious  way  to  Google  better, 
but  don’t  limit  yourself  to  FaceBook  and  the 
other  popular  services. 

Linkedln  is  a  very  popular  business 
networking  service,  and  though  the  premium 
services  are  not  free,  there’s  no  reason  why 


an  artist  can’t  have  a  Linkedln  profile.  Google 
and  other  search  engines  rank  Linkedln  pages 
fairly  highly,  so  your  Linkedln  profile  will 
increase  how  well  you  “Google.”  Go  to  Iinke- 
din.com  to  start  a  free  profile. 

Earlier  this  year,  Google  introduced  a  new 
service  called  Profiles,  and  it’s  a  way  for 
individuals  to  “take  ownership”  of  their  name 
in  Google  search  results. 

The  main  advantage  is  that  a  link  to  a 
Google  Profile  appears  on  the  first  page  of 
Google’s  search  results  for  a  matching  name. 
You  need  a  Google  email  account  to  get  a 
Profile,  but  Gmail  -  and  a  profile  -  is  free,  and 
the  payoff  is  placement  on  that  first  page  of 
Google  results. 

You  will  need  to  enter  enough  information 
into  a  profile  in  order  for  Google  to  make  it 
public,  which  includes  an  email  contact,  but 
you  can  choose  to  not  have  that  shown  pub¬ 
licly.  Go  to  profiles.google.com. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  put  time  into  maintain¬ 
ing  profiles  at  different  services,  that’s  OK. 
Getting  a  “placeholder”  at  these  sites  is  a 
good  idea.  You  can  start  a  Facebook  page,  but 
have  little  else  except  some  images  of  your 
work  and  an  email  fink  or  a  link  to  your  main 
website. 

A  Linkedln  profile  requires  little  informa¬ 
tion,  but  the  more  you  provide,  the  better  your 
profile  will  be  indexed  and  searchable,  and 


Mark  Ratledge  is  an  information  technol¬ 
ogy  consultant  in  Missoula.  Contact  him 
through  his  website  and  blog  at  songdog 
tech.net. 


the  higher  rank  you  will  get  in  search  results. 
And  a  higher  rank  in  search  results  makes 
it  easy  for  people  to  find  you  when  they 
Google  you. 


More  than 
1 1,000  studies 
show  value  of 
arts  education 

Most  adults  living 
in  America  today  had 
some  form  of  arts 
education  during 
their  early  schooling, 
a  music  teacher,  a 
visual  arts  teacher, 
sometimes  even  a 
theatre  program. 

But  it's  important 
to  understand  that 
much  of  that  has 
changed,  and  the 
level  of  arts  education 
in  schools  today  has 
drastically  dimin¬ 
ished  over  the  past 
decades. 

Funding  for  arts 
learning  is  constantly 
dwindling  and  school 
boards  have  to  make 
tough  decisions  that 
often  result  in  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  arts.  And 
yet,  since  1 950,  more 
than  1 1,000  studies 
have  been  conducted 
in  English-speaking 
countries  alone,  on 
the  effect  that  arts 
education  has  on 
school-aged  children. 

And  all  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  evidence 
simply  corroborate 
what  we've  known 
all  along:  that  arts 
instruction  both  by 
itself  and  by  inte¬ 
grating  it  with  other 
core  concepts  (math, 
reading,  science,  and 
history)  helps  stu¬ 
dents  to  more  fully 
comprehend  what 
they're  learning, 
retain  information 
longer,  decode  the 
world  around  them 
and  have  a  better 
chance  at  overall 
academic  success. 

-  Excerpt  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council 
DVD:  'There  Is  More: 

Supporting  the  Arts 
in  Our  Schools" 
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Speech-writing 
tips  emphasize 

explanation 

"A  speech  is  only 
so  many  pretty  words 
until  you  drive  home 
the  message  in  a  way 
that  connects  with 
the  audience.  That's 
why  you  need  to  pay 
more  attention  to 
how  you  use  expla¬ 
nation  to  describe 
benefits,  challenges, 
and  to  set  expecta¬ 
tions,"  writes  Sean 
Silverthorne. 

Find  out  the  three 
questions  you  need 
to  ask  yourself  to 
make  more  effec¬ 
tive  speeches  in 
"Why  You  Need 
to  Become  a  Great 
Explainer"  at  blogs. 
bnet.com/harvard/ 
?p=2790&tag=nl. 
e71 3. 


Law  and  the  Art  World 


Artists  must  stay  on  top  of  business  concerns 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2009 

As  I  write  this  article,  I  am  listening  with 
distress  to  the  reports  of  the  massive  explo¬ 
sion  in  Bozeman  (March  5,  2009),  and  the 
total  destruction  of  a  fine  art  gallery  and 
several  other  businesses,  not  to  mention 
the  tragic  death  of  one  person.  This  kind  of 
totally  unexpected  tragedy  always  puts  our 
other  problems  in  perspective. 

This  event  also  accents  a  point  1  have 
been  trying  to  make  in  these  articles  for  a 
long  time.  Artists  need  to  keep  up  with  where 
their  artwork  is  located.  I  am  getting  two  or 
three  calls  a  week  from  artists,  who,  like  all 
of  us,  are  suffering  in  this  current  economy. 
The  calls  usually  involve  a  misunderstanding 
with  a  gallery  or  dealer  about  what  artwork 
is  in  the  inventory,  what  has  been  sold  and 
where  the  payments  are,  or  when  the  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  the  artist. 

Keep  track  of  your  work 

Too  many  artists  simply  lose  their  work 
and  I  really  cannot  understand  this,  but  it 
happens  over  and  over.  Galleries,  auctions, 
art  shows  and  artists  themselves  should  al¬ 
ways  have  insurance  coverage  for  loss  of  the 
artwork,  whether  from  fire,  loss,  mysterious 
disappearance  or  whatever  other  casualty. 

Similarly,  too  many  galleries  are  careless 
or  neglectful  about  the  artwork  in  stock  and 
payments  to  the  artists.  The  longer  the  artist 
goes  without  payment  for  sold  artwork,  the 
less  the  likelihood  that  the  payment  will  ever 
be  made.  Galleries  are  going  out  of  business 
and  work  is  getting  lost  in  the  transition. 

Artists  must  stay  on  top  of  their  business 
concerns,  keep  records  of  the  placement  of 
their  work,  and  remain  actively  connected  to 
their  galleries. 

1  am  involved  with  the  Two  Rivers  Gal¬ 
lery  here  in  Big  Timber,  which  has  a  policy 
of  paying  artists  usually  within  two  or  three 
days  from  the  gallery  receiving  payment  on 
a  sale.  In  many  cases,  the  artist  has  been  paid 
the  same  day  as  a  sale  or  has  gone  home  with 
a  check  following  a  sale  at  an  evening  recep¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  reason  why  other  galleries 
cannot  maintain  the  same  policy. 

I  review  contracts  for  artists  frequently, 
which  provide  that  payment  will  be  made 
30-60  days  after  payment  to  the  gallery,  or 
within  30  days  after  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  the  sale  occurred.  This  is  absurd. 

A  gallery  or  dealer  holds  sales  funds  in 
trust  for  the  artist  and  should  pay  them  to  the 
artist  as  soon  as  possible.  Credit  card  sales 
are  almost  immediate  and  most  checks  now 
clear  in  a  day  or  so.  There  is  no  legitimate 
reason  for  a  gallery  or  other  dealer,  art  show 
or  auction  to  hold  funds  indefinitely.  The 
longer  the  funds  are  held,  the  less  likely  they 
will  ever  get  to  the  artist. 


Be  diligent.  There  have  been  too  many 
incidents  of  Joe’s  proceeds  being  used  to  pay 
Susan,  whose  sale  proceeds  went  to  pay  John, 
and  on  and  on,  much  as  in  a  Ponzi  scheme. 
These  are  the  situations  where  in  past  articles 
I  have  advised  seeking  criminal  sanctions.  In 
this  economic  environment,  you  must  exercise 
greater  care. 

Montana  law  protects  artists 

I  just  heard  of  a  new  wrinkle  on  the  prob¬ 
lem.  An  artist  had  work  on  display  in  a  large 
hospital  exhibit  area.  It  was  not  for  sale. 

A  viewer  made  a  comment  about  wishing 
to  buy  a  particular  piece.  Another  viewer,  so 
far  unidentified,  remarked  that  he  represented 
the  artist  and  could  make  the  sale.  A  price  was 
given,  money  was  paid,  and  the  painting  was 
gone. 

Fortunately  for  the  artist,  this  occurred  in 
Montana,  which  has  a  law  that  provides  that  a 
gallery,  show  or  other  exhibitor  is  absolutely 
liable  for  the  loss  of  a  work  in  its  possession 
on  behalf  of  the  artist.  Here,  the  artist  will  be 
reimbursed  for  the  value  of  the  painting,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  would  happen  in  similar 
situations  in  other  states. 

For  your  reference,  the  Montana  law  can 
be  found  in  the  Montana  Code,  22-2-501 
through  505.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  unique  to 
Montana  and  would  serve  as  a  good  model  for 
all  states.  This  can  be  found  easily  by  getting 
on  Google  or  Yahoo  and  looking  up  Montana 
Code  Annotated. 

An  astute  reader  wrote  to  me  about  a 
court  ruling  determining  control  of  the  estate 
of  John  Steinbeck.  Without  getting  into  the 
unique  details  of  this  case,  my  point  is  simply 
to  alert  readers  of  the  importance  of  clear 
estate  planning  for  families. 

In  the  Steinbeck  case,  due  to  a  variety  of 
decisions  over  the  years  with  probably  unin¬ 
tended  consequences,  the  family  lost  control 
of  the  estate  and  the  royalties  on  his  books. 
While  the  court  pointed  out  that  the  decision 
in  this  case  applied  only  to  this  case,  artists 
should  make  thoughtful  provisions  for  the 
future  and  for  their  families  and  not  assume 
that  the  right  thing  will  be  done. 

Fair-market  tax  deduction 

I  continue  to  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
alert  you  to  significant  issues  before  Congress. 
Once  again,  the  artists’  fair-market-value  tax 
deduction  bill  has  been  introduced. 

Most  museums  have  limited  funds  for  ac¬ 
quisitions  and  rely  on  donations.  The  thought 
behind  this  bill  is  that  under  present  law  col¬ 
lectors  can  benefit  from  a  fair-market-value 
deduction  for  the  donation  of  artwork  but  the 
artist  who  created  it  cannot.  Therefore  much 
artwork  of  significance  that  could  be  available 


Bill  Frazier 


to  the  public  is  sold  out  of  the  country  or  into 
private  collections. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  donations 
would  be  encouraged  and  there  would  be  no 
windfall  to  artists.  It  would  apply  only  to  ob¬ 
jectively  significant  work.  Deductions  could 
be  claimed  only  against  income  earned  from 
artistic  endeavors. 

In  actuality,  museums  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  reject  much  of  what  is  offered 
because  of  quality,  incompatibility  with  the 
current  collection,  cost  of  preservation  and 
storage,  and  in  come  cases,  the  belief  that  the 
work  will  never  be  of  great  enough  interest  to 
be  shown  or  studied. 

Valuation  would  be  determined  objectively 
by  appraisal.  An  IRS  “qualified  appraisal” 
must  be  presented.  It  would  consider  the 
actual,  objective  record  of  sales  of  the  artist’s 
work  and  would  be  reviewed  by  an  IRS  panel 
of  art  experts,  so  that  limiting  the  donations 
and  arriving  at  legitimate  values  should  not  be 
a  problem. 

“Qualified  appraisal”  carries  with  it  many 
technical  requirements,  probably  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  it  must  be  done  by 
a  “certified  appraiser”  approved/qualified  by 
the  IRS. 

As  a  historical  note,  the  United  States 
Senate  has  passed  this  legislation  five  times 
in  recent  years,  but  it  has  never  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Many  museums 
are  advocating  for  its  passage,  along  with  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

This  represents  a  valuable  potential  tax 
deduction  for  many  artists  at  a  time  when  we 
are  going  to  be  seeing  more  and  more  tax  in¬ 
creases  and  user  fee  increases  set  by  govern¬ 
mental  agencies. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invaluable 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  He's  in  private  practice  in  Big 
Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at  406-932-5453 
or  artlaw@mtintouch.net.  MAC  thanks  Art  of 
the  West  for  permission  to  reprint  this  series. 


Grow  your  business  during  tough  economic  times 


By  Shasta  McLaughlin 
Reprinted  with  permission  from 
The  Extravaganza  Craft  News 

There  are  many  ways  to  help  your  busi¬ 
ness  grow  even  when  the  economy  isn’t 
growing.  Use  the  strategies  from  this  article 
to  make  your  business  more  profitable. 

Cut  costs 

Reduce  the  costs  of  shows  and  supplies: 

•  Do  shows  that  are  closer  to  home. 

•  Share  a  booth  with  a  friend  when  al¬ 
lowed.  Choose  someone  with  a  product 
that  is  complementary  to  yours  such  as  hair 
bows  to  go  with  your  jewelry,  jewelry  to  go 
with  your  clothing,  lamps  to  go  with  your 
tables,  wash  cloths  to  go  with  bath  and  body 
soaps,  etc.  Make  an  agreement  to  offer  each 
other’s  items  as  an  up-sell.  You  can  even 
choose  a  product  in  direct  competition  to 
yours  -  KFC  and  A&W  did. 


•  If  you  need  a  larger  booth,  ask  show 
promoters  if  they  would  sell  an  additional 
booth.  Better  displays  increase  sales. 

•  Shop  at  grocery  stores  for  meals  and 
snacks  instead  of  buying  them  at  conve¬ 
nience  stores  and  restaurants  along  the  way. 
Don’t  forget  to  save  receipts  for  these  items 
and  write  them  off  on  your  taxes. 

•  Ask  a  relative/friend  if  you  can  stay 
with  them  instead  of  staying  at  a  hotel. 

•  Plan  ahead.  Look  through  your  sup¬ 
plies  before  you  run  out  of  them.  Make  a 
list  of  supplies  that  are  low  and  shop  for 
everything  in  one  trip  instead  of  going  out 
every  time  you  need  something. 

•  Buy  in  bulk.  Gel  a  business  license  so 
you  can  buy  wholesale. 

•  Form  a  buying  co-op. 

•  Buy  second  hand  if  it  won’t  affect  the 
quality  of  your  work. 

•  Use  coupons  when  possible  and  on  the 
most  expensive  supplies. 


Market  Your  Business 

Advertising  is  just  a  part  of  marketing 
and  when  done  incorrectly  costs  your 
business  more  than  it  makes.  Marketing 
your  business  includes: 

•  Knowing  who  your  customers  are; 

•  Know  what  products  they  want; 

•  Knowing  how  best  to  reach  them 
and  offer  them  the  products  they  want; 

•  Knowing  the  difference  between  the 
features  and  benefits  of  your  product; 

•  Using  effective  advertising  that 
reaches  your  target  market  and  will 
focus  on  the  benefits  of  your  product  not 
the  features;  and 

•  Eliminating  advertising  that  isn’t 
effective. 

-  ©  2008  The  Extravaganza  Craft  News, 
www.extravaganzacrafts.com 
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Opportunities 


Want  the  latest  info  on  opportunities? 

Using  email,  the  arts  council  manages  three  biweekly  information  newsletters 
that  provide  current  and  ongoing  opportunities.  Artists,  arts  organizations  and 
arts  educators  each  have  their  own  list. 

To  sign  up  for  any  or  all  of  these  information  tools,  email  Beck  McLaughlin  at 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  or  look  for  the  sign-up  form  on  our  website  and  in  the 
newspaper. 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
State  of  Montana 

The  Zootown  Arts  Community  Center  in 

Missoula,  MT,  is  seeking  applications  for  work 
in  their  Main  Gallery,  Hallways  Gallery  and 
the  PYOP  Studio  Gallery.  Emerging  artists 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  To  download  an 
application,  visit  www.zootownarts.com/index. 
php/zacc/gallery. 

The  Helena  Public  Art  Committee  (HPAC) 
seeks  tocommission  site-specific  artwork forthe 
City  of  Helena,  MT,  to  be  located  in  a  traffic  circle 
in  the  intersection  of  Sanders  Street  and  Butte 
Avenue.  The  circle  has  an  approximate  diameter 
of  17  feet  to  install  public  art,  which  may  include 
landscaping,  during  spring  or  summer  of  2010. 
There  are  no  sight  distance  or  height  restrictions 
for  the  art  or  landscaping.  The  total  project  budget 
for  the  artist  and  materials  is  $  1 5,000.  The  artist 
selected  for  the  proposal  must  provide  proof  of 
liability  insurance  and  workers  compensation 
compliance.  The  competition  is  open  to  artists, 
architects  and  designers  who  live  and  work  in 
Montana.  Teams  are  eligible  to  apply.  The  full 
RFP  is  available  at  www.helenapublicarts.com. 
All  questions  regarding  this  RFP  and  submissions 
are  to  be  directed  to:  HPAC  Artwork,  c/o  City 
of  Helena  Planning  Division,  Attn:  Kathy 
Macefield,  316  N  Park  Avenue,  Helena,  MT 
59623;  406-447-8491;  email:  kmacefield@ci. 
helena.mt.us.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  30,  2009. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  and 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries, 
National 


The  United  States  Mint  invites  artists  to  be  a 
part  of  American  history  through  coin  design. 
The  Artistic  Infusion  Program  (AIP)  provides 
gifted  artists  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
creative  and  beautiful  designs  for  coins  that  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  Americans.  AIP  artists  have 
submitted  successful  designs  for  coins  released 
through  the  50  State  Quarters®  Program  and  the 
Presidential  $1  Coin  Program.  Honorariums  for 
artists  chosen  as  designers  are  $2,000  for  each 
design  submission  and  $5,000  for  each  selected 
design.  Visit  www.usmint.gov/artists  to  apply. 

The  City  of  Santa  Fe’s  Art  in  Public  Places 

program  seeks  to  commission  a  site-specific, 
outdoor  artwork,  to  be  located  at  Ragle  Park  in 
Santa  Fe,  NM,  that  will  be  a  lasting  marker  of 
the  400-year  commemoration  of  the  founding 
of  Santa  Fe.  The  artwork  must  be  large  enough 
to  attract  pedestrian  traffic  and  create  an 
appealing  outdoor  public  space.  This  is  a  two- 
step  selection  process.  Interested  artists/artist 
teams  should  submit  their  qualifications.  Up  to 
three  finalists  may  be  selected  and  paid  a  fee  to 
develop  a  proposal.  Based  upon  the  proposal,  an 
artist/artist  team  will  be  recommended  for  the 
commission.  All  professional  artists  with  past 
public  art  experience  are  eligible  to  apply.  The 
budget  for  the  project  is  $150,000  inclusive  of 
design  fees,  fabrication,  installation,  insurance, 
transportation,  andall  otherexpenses.  Download 
City  of  Santa  Fe  Request  for  Proposals  #  1 0/1 2/P 
at  www.santafenm.gov/index.aspx?nid=809 
for  complete  submission  requirements.  For 


more  information  contact  Debra  Garcia  y 
Griego,  Senior  Planner,  City  of  Santa  Fe  Arts 
Commission  at  degarcia  @  santafenm.gov  or  call 
505-955-6707.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  30,  2009. 

Ciao  Gallery  of  Jackson,  WY,  is  pleased  to 
offer  a  juried  exhibition,  “Winter  Solstice, 
Fine  Craft  and  Jewelry,”  to  be  held  Dec.  4, 
2009  to  Jan.  7,  2010.  This  show  is  open  to 
fine  craft  artists  in  the  mediums  of  wood,  clay, 
glass,  textiles  and  metal  crafts,  weaving,  etc. 
Successfully  selected  jewelers  will  demonstrate 
knowledge  of  materials  and  unique  presentation. 
For  a  prospectus,  visit  www.ciaogallery.com. 
For  more  information,  call  Michelle  Walters 
at  307-733-7833  or  email  ciaogallery@yahoo. 
com.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  13,  2009. 

Ciao  Gallery  of  Jackson,  WY,  is  seeking  artists  to 
participate  in  the  third  annual  “Naturally  Nude,” 
an  exhibition  of  exceptional  nudes  to  be  held 
Feb.  14-March  5, 2010.  This  show  is  open  to  all 
artists  in  any  medium.  This  exhibition  opening 
takes  place  on  Valentine’s  Day  evening  and  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  events  for  the 
gallery.  For  a  prospectus,  visit  www.ciaogallery. 
com.  Formore  information,  call  Michelle  Walters 
at  307-733-7833  or  email  ciaogallery@yahoo. 
com.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  22,  2010. 

Larson  Gallery,  located  on  the  campus  of 
Yakima  Valley  Community  College  in  Yakima, 
WA,  is  accepting  entries  for  “Nature  by  Design: 
New  Directions  in  Fiber  and  Jewelry,”  a  new 
biennial  national  juried  exhibition  that  runs 
April  9-May  5,  2010.  Approximately  $3,000  in 
prize  money  will  be  awarded.  The  New  Directions 
in  Fiber  and  Jewelry  series  is  a  “redefinition” 
of  Art  to  Wear,  the  fiber  and  jewelry  biennial 
hosted  by  Larson  Gallery  for  nine  years.  New 
Directions  in  Fiber  and  Jewelry  offers  a  broader 
platform  for  fiber  and  jewelry  artists  beyond 
garment  or  wearable  art.  Only  original  artwork 
not  previously  shown  in  a  juried  exhibition  at 
the  Larson  Gallery  and  completed  during  the 
preceding  two  calendaryears  will  be  considered. 
Entries  from  CDs  accepted.  For  information  visit 
www.larsongallery.org  or  call  509-574-4875. 
Prospectus  will  be  available  December  2009. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  19,  2010. 


Residencies 


Art  Omi  International  Artists  Residency  is 

seeking  submissions  for  the  2010  visual  artists’ 
residency  program.  Located  in  the  hamlet  of 
Omi,  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  in  New  York, 
Art  Omi  invites  30  international  artists  and  one 
critic  in  residence  every  year  to  be  part  of  the  Omi 
community,  create  new  work  and  experiment 
with  possible  new  collaborations.  The  residency 
dates  for  2010  are  June  27  to  July  19,  2010. 
The  selected  artists  participate  in  the  program 
completely  free  of  charge.  Art  Omi  offers  room 
and  board,  a  studio  space,  and  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  monotype  workshop,  as  well  as 
exposure  to  the  NYC  art  scene  via  an  intensive 
studio  visits  program,  and  with  the  opportunity  to 
exhibit  the  work  they  create  during  the  residency 
to  hundreds  of  art  lovers  who  visit  the  center 
on  Sunday,  July  18.  There  is  no  fee  to  apply. 
More  information  and  application  guidelines 
can  be  found  at  www.artomi.org/artomi.htm. 
DEADLINE:  Dec.  11,  2009. 

The  Ucross  F oundation  Residency  Program  is 

currently  accepting  applications  for  residencies 
of  two  to  eight  weeks.  Located  on  a  20,000  acre 
working  cattle  ranch  in  the  foothills  of  Wyoming’s 
Bighorn  Mountains,  the  foundation  provides 
individual  workspace,  living  accommodations, 
uninterrupted  time  and  the  experience  of  the 
historic  High  Plains  landscape  to  selected  writers, 
artists  and  composers  working  in  all  disciplines. 
There  is  no  charge  for  room,  board  or  studio 
space.  The  quality  of  an  applicant’s  work  is  given 
primary  consideration  in  the  review  process; 
individuals  from  all  stages  of  their  professional 
careers  are  invited  to  apply.  At  any  one  time 
there  are  typically  eight  individuals  in  residence. 
Facilities  include  four  visual  art  studios,  one 
with  an  Elephant  etching  press,  four  writer’s 
studios  and  two  composer’s  studios,  each  with 
an  electronic  keyboard  and  baby  grand  piano. 
Annual  deadlines  are  Oct.  1  for  Spring  Session 
(February-June)  and  March  1  for  Fall  Session 
(August-December).  The  application  fee  is  $40. 
For  brochure,  application  and  guidelines,  visit 
www.ucrossfoundation.org  or  send  SASE  to 
Ucross  Foundation  30  Big  Red  Lane,  Clearmont, 
WY  82835.  For  more  information,  call  307-737- 
2291  or  email  info@ucross.org. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


A  Scholarship  in  the  Visual  Arts  is  offered 
by  Concordia  College  in  Moorhead,  MN. 
The  college  awards  four-year  scholarships 
to  incoming  freshmen,  with  a  total  value  of 
$10,000  per  award.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.cord.edu/Offices/Finaid/Types/ 
Scholarships/concordial.phporcontact  Dr.  Peter 
Schultz  at  218-299-3130  or  schultz@cord.edu.  | 
DEADLINE:  Dec.  15,  2009. 

The  Puffin  Foundation  seeks  to  open  the 
doors  of  artistic  expression  by  providing  grants 
to  art  organizations  and  artists  throughout 
the  country  who  are  often  excluded  from 
mainstream  opportunities  due  to  their  race, 
gender  or  social  philosophy.  The  foundation 
provides  grants  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,500 
to  encourage  emerging  artists  in  the  fields  of 
fine  arts,  film  and  video,  music,  photography, 
theater  and  public  interest.  The  foundation  is 
particularly  interested  in  supporting  innovative 
initiatives  that  will  advance  progressive  social 
change.  Prospective  applicants  must  request 
funding  guidelines  and  forms  by  sending  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  to  the  foundation’s 
office.  Visit  www.puffinfoundation.org/grants/ 
prospectiveapplicant.html  formore  information. 
DEADLINE:  Dec.  30,  2009. 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin,  MT,  is 
now  filling  openings  from  November  through 
January.  Artists  of  all  disciplines  are  welcome  to 
apply  for  the  two- week  to  month-long  residencies. 
Scholarships  are  available.  Apply  as  individual 
artist  or  collective.  Contact  Debbie  Sheehan  at 
406-225-3500  or  email  mar@mt.net. 


Workshops/Conferences 


|  Living  Art  of  Montana  offers  Creativity  for 
Life  workshops,  Saturdays,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  7,  14 
and  21,  Jan.  9,  16  and  30,  and  Feb.  6,  20  and 
27.  The  workshops,  held  1 0:30  a.m.- 12:30  p.m. 
at  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  in  Missoula,  are 
for  people  who  are  suffering  illness  or  loss,  or 
for  caregivers.  Registration  is  not  required,  but 
appreciated.  To  register,  call  406-549-5329.  For 
information  visit  www.livingartofmontana.org 
or  email  ysteinprograms@livingartofmontana. 
org. 

Floral  Beaded  Necklace  Bag  Class  will  be  held 
Nov.  7  at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great 
Falls,  MT.  Blackfeet  bead  artist  Jackie  Larson 
Bread  provides  instruction  in  basic  beadwofk; 
cost  is  $50  for  members  and  $60  for  nonmembers. 
Call  406-727-8787. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the 
Arts:  1 1 00  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-682- 
5400;  www.artsen- 
dow.gov;  email: 
webmgr@arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1 1 00 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20506; 
202-606-8400;  www. 
neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All  People: 
www.arts  4allpeople. 
org;  email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for  the 
Arts:  1 000  Vermont 
Ave.,  NW,  1 2th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20005; 
202-371-2830;  www. 
artusa.org. 

•  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Museums: 
1571  Eye  St.  NW,  Ste. 
400,  Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-289-1818; 
www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation: 

1 785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  202-588- 
6000;  www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services  Unit: 
U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion,  1801  L  St.  NW, 

Rm.  9024,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or  800- 
669-4000  for  employ¬ 
ment  questions;  www. 
eeoc.gov/facts. 

•  New  York  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts:  1 55 
Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
1 4th  Floor,  New  York 
NY  10013-1507;  212- 
366-6900;  www.nyfa. 
org. 

•  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barri¬ 
ers  Compliance  Board: 

1 331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1 000,  Washington,  DC 
20004;  800-872-2253; 
www.access-board.gov. 

•  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or  800- 
344-5405  for  assistive 
technology  product 
information. 


The  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in  Billings,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Hand  Dyed 
Scarf  with  Bead  Embellishment,  Nov.  7  with 
instructors  Pat  Ritter,  Lila  Carpenter  and  Tami 
Dayley,  ($35-$40);  and  The  Color  of  Light  in 
Oil  Painting,  Nov.  21,  with  James  Poulson, 
($55-$60).  To  register,  visit  www.artmuseum. 
org  or  call  406-256-6804,  ext.  224. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  in  Missoula,  MT, 
offers  these  workshops:  Gratitude  Boxes  with 
Loryn  Zerr,  Nov.  14;  and  a  Special  Holiday 
Workshop  in  conjunction  with  the  Missoula 
Downtown  Association  Parade  of  Lights, 
Dec.  5.  Call  406-728-0447. 

The  Missoula  Nonprofit  Network  offers  the 
following  workshops:  Grant  Writing  Basics, 
Nov.  19;  Major  Donor  Management  and 
Solicitation,  Dec.  1 7 ;  and  Volunteer  Recruitment 
and  Management,  Jan.  21.  Call  406-541-4668 
or  email  sits@mountainhomemt.org. 

Mosaic  Mania  with  Vicki  Fish  will  be  held 
Nov.  21-22  at  Bear  Canyon  School  in  Bozeman. 
Call  406-586-8770. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  MT, 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Abstract 
Painting  with  Phoebe  Toland,  Nov.  7-8  (free 
with  $15  materials  fee);  Watercolor  for  Real 
Beginners  with  Carol  Montgomery,  Tuesdays 
Nov.  3-Dec.  1  ($  1 50);  and  Classical  Oil  Painting 
Techniques  with  Tulasi  Zimmer,  Thursdays, 
Oct.  29-Nov.  19  ($120).  Call  406-442-6400. 

The  Livingston  Center  for  Art  and  Culture 

in  Livingston,  MT,  offers  these  classes:  Life 
Drawing  Sessions  7-9  p.m.  Tuesdays;  Rustic 
Furniture  Building  Oct.  24-25;  Fingerpainting 
with  Parks  Reece  Nov.  7;  and  Jewelry  Making, 
Dec.  12.  The  full  schedule  is  listed  at  www. 
livingstoncenter.org.  To  register,  call  406-222- 
5222  or  email  admin@livingstoncenter.org. 

Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish,  MT, 
offers  these  workshops:  Glass  Fusing  Workshop 
with  Melanie  Drown,  Wednesdays  beginning 
Nov.  1 1 , 6:30-8:30p.m.;  and  Wildlife  Workshop, 
2-4  p.m.  Nov.  1 4.  with  Lynn  Vaught  and  Souheir 
Rawlings.  Call  406-862-5929. 

Rustic  Furniture  Making  with  Traditional 
Hand  Tools,  with  Harry  Felton,  will  be  held 
Nov.  14-15  at  Two  Rivers  Gallery  in  Big  Timber, 


MT.  Cost  is  $  1 25.  Felton  has  exhibited  his  work 
in  3 1  juried  shows;  all  the  pieces  he  makes  are 
original  designs  made  with  traditional,  hand  tool 
craft.  Contact  Hope  at  406-932-4009  for  more 
info  or  to  register. 

The  YMCA  Writer’s  Voice  and  The  Big  Read 

present  these  writing  workshops:  Tribal  Elders, 
Town  Elders:  Drawing  and  Poetry  Portraits  with 
Burt  Bradley  and  John  Giarrizzo,  Oct.  24  at 
Yellowstone  ArtMuseum  in  Billings,  MT ($25); 
and  Writing  for  Your  Life  with  Russell  Rowland 
and  Diane  Arkava,  Nov.  7  at  Pictograph  Cave 
State  Park  Visitors  Center  ($25).  Class  size  is 
limited.  Call  or  email  the  YMCA  Writer’s  Voice, 
406-248-1685  ext.  231  orcorbyskinner@yahoo. 
com.  For  more  information,  visit  www.neabig 
read.org/communities.php. 


Literature 


The  Front  Range  Writers  is  accepting 
submissions  of  high  quality  short  fiction,  poetry 
and  creative  nonfiction  as  well  as  artwork  for  its 
spring  2010  literary  journal,  The  Front  Range 
Review.  The  journal,  formerly  MO:  Writings 
from  the  River ,  features  work  by  award-winning 
writers  from  Montana  and  from  around  the 
world,  and  also  provides  a  venue  for  unknown 
writers  to  publish  their  work.  For  information, 
visit  www.frontrangereview.org  or  email 
frontrangereview@hotmail.com.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  7,  2009. 

The  New  Play  Project,  a  program  created  by 
the  Cheyenne  Little  Theatre  Players  (CLTP)  to 
encourage,  recognize  and  support  playwrights 
inColorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  is  seeking 
playwrights  to  enter  their  work.  Entries  must  be 
full-length  plays  that  have  not  been  performed 
previously;  no  film  scripts  or  musicals  are 
allowed.  The  winning  stage  play  will  be 
presented  as  a  Readers  Theatre  production  by 
CLTP  during  its  20 1 0-20 1 1  season.  The  winning 
playwright  will  be  announced  by  Feb.  1,  2010, 
and  will  receive  a  $500  cash  award  and  an  all¬ 
expenses  paid  trip  to  Cheyenne,  WY,  to  attend 
production  meetings,  auditions,  rehearsals,  and 
performances  of  the  work.  The  competition 
entry  fee  is  $20  per  play  submitted.  Submission 
guidelines,  application  form  and  a  release  form 


are  available  at  the  Cheyenne  Little  Theatre 
Players  website:  www.cheyennelittletheatre. 
org/new_play_competition.asp.  For  more 
information,  email  rbemhard@cheyennelittlet 
heatre.org.  DEADLINE:  Nov.  30,  2009. 

“Sonnets  and  Sestinas:  Poems  for  the  Glacier 
Park  Centennial”  is  seeking  submissions. 
Poems  must  celebrate  the  unique  environment 
of  Glacier  Park,  the  relationship  between  it  and 
the  visitor,  or  the  experience  of  wilderness.  The 
contest  will  culminate  in  a  public  reading  on 
June  25, 2010,  at  Belton  Chalet  in  West  Glacier, 
MT.  Winning  poems  will  bechosen  from  various 
forms:  free  verse,  sonnets,  sestinas,  villanelles, 
limericks,  haiku  and  odes,  as  well  as  best  poet 
under  18  and  best  historical  poem.  Two  poems 
per  entrant  will  be  accepted.  Mail  submissions 
to  Belton  Chalet,  PO  Box  206,  West  Glacier, 
MT  59936  or  email:  events@beltonchalet.com. 
Include  phone  number  and  mailing  address 
for  notification  of  winners.  DEADLINE: 
April  10,  2010. 

The  15th  annual  Page-To-Stage  One  Act  Play 
Festival  is  seeking  submissions  from  aspiring 
playwrights.  The  festival  is  Venture  Theatre’s 
signature  play  development  program  in  which 
audiences  can  actually  experience  the  creation 
of  a  play.  Throughout  the  rehearsal  and  run 
of  the  show  in  January  in  Billings  MT,  the 
playwright  and  director  make  constant  changes 
in  response  to  reactions  and  feedback  from  the 
audience.  Submissions  for  the  20 1 0  Festival  will 
be  accepted  from  people  in  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Idaho  only.  There  is  a  $10  submission  fee. 
For  more  information  call  406-591-9535,  or 
visit  www.venturetheatre.org.  DEADLINE: 
Nov.  1,2009. 

Two-Minute  Play  Competition  is  seeking 
submissions.  Submissions  must  be  performed 
and  videotaped.  No  obscenity  or  nudity.  Get 
your  friends  together  and  act  out  your  best 
two-minute  play!  Videotape  the  performance 
and  submit  to  playsnow@heartlandplays.com. 
Selected  plays  will  appear  on  the  Heartland 
Plays,  Inc.  website  and  will  be  published  in  text 
form  in  a  collection  of  52  two-minute  plays. 
Heartland  Plays  will  notify  writers  if  interested 
in  publishing  plays  in  the  collection.  One  over-all 
winner  will  receive  a  three-night  stay  at  Elkhom 
View  Lodge  near  Helena,  MT,  a  prize  value  of 
over  $500.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  31, 2009. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE;  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


Humanities  Montana,  311  Brantly  Hall,  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022;  www. 
humanities-mt.org.  Presents  humanities  programs,  awards 
grants,  conducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Executive  Director 
Alayne  Dolson,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula.  MT  59807;  406- 
549-2984;  email:  mt4arted@gmail.com;  www.maae.org. 
Provides  professional  development  for  teachers  in  arts 
education  and  advocacy  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President  Betsy  Rogstad, 

Great  Falls  High  School.  1214  4th  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls, 
MT  59401;  406-727-8271;  email:  Betsy_Rogstad@gfps. 
kl2.mt.us;  www.artedmontana.org.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1 872,  Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Humanities  Montana  3 1 1 
Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse;  www. 
montanabook.org.  Organizes  public  forums  featuring 
Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading,  book  arts  and 
publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  1  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Sifite  1,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  ratcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards 
grants. 


agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 
funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman. 

MT  59771;  406-585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and 
workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Nancy  Murdock,  PO 
Box  55,  Whitewater,  MT  59544;  406-674-5417  (O); 
email:  nmurdock@ttc-cmc.net.  Provides  professional 
information  and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  711  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 ;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park,  Suite 
A,  Helena,  MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www. 
preservemontana.org.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
infor-mation  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a 
circuit  rider  pro-gram.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White 
Sulphur  Springs*  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports 
efforts  of  Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production 
and  station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 


email:  l_brazill@umwestern.edu.  A  K-12  education 
resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula.  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair,  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www. montana watercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 12  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 


MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  406-585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 


MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
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MAC  Grants  &  Services 


Artist's  Innovation  Awards 

Applications  will  soon  be  accepted  for  the 
Artist’s  Innovation  Award  for  Literary  and 
Performing  Artists.  The  Montana  Arts  Council 
recently  launched  this  new  grant  program  to 
honor  the  innovative  ideas,  practices  and  the 
contributions  of  Montana  artists.  Only  literary 
and  performing  artists  are  eligible  for  the  second 
round.  (Visual  artists  were  eligible  for  the  first 
group  of  grants.)  This  application  can  only  be 
completed  online  -  go  to  MAC’S  website  at  www. 
art.mt.gov.  The  deadline  for  Artist’s  Innovation 
Award  for  Literary  and  Performing  Artists  to  be 
announced. 

Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  program 
titled  Public  Value  Partnerships.  Public  value 
partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants  fund 
Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who  have 
had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum  of  five 
years  and  at  least  a  half-time  paid  staff  member. 
Guideline’s  specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC 
website.  Current  grants  run  July  1,  2006  to 
June  30,  2010.  Applications  for  the  next  four-year 
cycle  will  be  available  in  January  2010  with  a 
spring  deadline. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched 
1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards 
are  made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications 
are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 


(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals 
in  the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1: 1 
match  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1 , 
2010  for  FY  2012-2013. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1.  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program 
encom-passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days 
with  no  more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per 
day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 
These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 


501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1)  attend 
seminars,  conferences  and  workshops  to  further 
professional  development  or  to  improve  artistic 
quality,  community  service  in  the  arts,  or  arts 
management  skills  and  operations;  and  2)  hire 
a  consultant  of  your  choice  to  advise  artists  or 
nonprofit  arts  organizations  on  technical  matters, 
specific  programs,  projects,  administrative 
functions,  or  facilitate  strategic  planning, 
marketing  or  development  planning.  The 
amounts  of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for 
individuals  and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will 
depend  on  available  funds.  A  1:1  match  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the 
first  of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed 
monthly.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis. 

Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 

Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in 
Visual  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  celebrates 
the  contributions  of  Montana’s  master  artists. 

A  member  of  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  is  a  person  who  throughout  their  lifetime 
of  work  in  the  traditional  arts  has  created  a 
notable  body  of  work.  Of  significant  cultural  and 
artistic  stature,  their  work  is  representative  of 
the  historic,  traditional,  and  innovative  arts  and 
handcrafts  distinctive  to  the  state  and  is  worthy  of 
note  on  both  a  state  and  national  level.  Deadlines 
for  this  program  are  ongoing.  For  nomination 
materials,  visit  the  MAC  website  at  http://art. 
mt.gov/artists/artists_masters.asp  or  contact 
Cindy  Kittredge  at  elkittredge@dishmail.net  or 
phone  her  at  406-468-4078. 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher’s  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start- 
date  of  your  project.  A  cash  match  is  not  required. 
All  grants  are  for  $500. 
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What's  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so.  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Deadline  for  the  September/October  issue  is  July  25,  2009. 

Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  writeus@livelytimes.com 
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